
































| Sunlight and a 
Plange— 






Through the doorway leading to 
the Turkish Baths and plunge 
of Hotel McAlpin, you catch a 
ray of sunlight and a suggestion 
of the world outside. 













Because this plunge, unlike others, 
is on the roof of the Hotel, in- 
stead of in the basement. 











This is typicai of the McAlpin’s habit 
of installing any and all innovations 
which increase the pleasure and com- 
fort of its guests. 








On your next visit to New York, try 
the welcome of Hotel McAlpin. Put 
an (R) after your name in the register 
and leave the rest to the management 
ot the hotel. 












The New York Rotary Club head- 
quarters on the 22nd floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 
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On “How to Take the Ills Out Ov Freight Bills” | ION catia 
| THE 

HOSE ov ye who kape up with the doin’s of th’ day, an’ | the P 
"Tine doins ov some people a doin’ some other people, may hay’ || 
read me litchuary articles in th’ mag’zines on “Methods \V hich | Ches! 
Tind Both To Th’ Advancemint Ov Human Kind An’ Frejcht” Edi 

P’rhaps howiver ye did not—more loss to ye—but_ Frank Jinnings || 

did, and what does th’ la-ad do but wire C. M., me Boss, “Rotarians | 
callin’ f’r Bill O’Laden.” F 
17th . 

“Bill,” says th’ Boss, “do ye know about th’ Rotery Club || 
Idgee?” “Sure,” sez I, “me auld woman was tellin’ me about t th’ 4 
night ; ‘Bill,’ sez, she, 1 know ye’ll get mea Rotery Washin’ Machine Pe 
on the Club Plan, an’ ’ “You’re way off,” sez the Boss. “Like || Unite 
me auld woman,” sez I, “I don’t get ye, any more than the auld || A 
woman got her washin’ ‘machine.” 1 
“Listen,” sez he, “Th’ Rotery Club Idgee is Service.” “Thin,” || the ac 
sez I, “if that’s their idgee, th’ sooner they'll start shippin’ their || mittee 
Household Goods, Machinery, Autymobiles, an’ all other co’modities | dizect: 
f’r export, by th’ Thrans-Continintal Freight Company Consolidated || a 
Car Service, th’ sooner will they realize thot idgee, an’ th’ more th’ || eres 
savin’ on their shippin’ expinse.’ i} Is €Xp 
printe 

“Th’ Rotery is a club,” says the Boss. “Oh, ’tis,” sez I, “well, 

ye can tell ’em from me, Bill O’Laden, with for-rty year ixperience || 
on the business ind of a thruck, that ye need a club to dhrive a P 
shipper away from th’ T-C. F. Co. way ov consolidated car shippin’, Ii 
once he’s had a taste ov th’ savin’ in time, thrubble an’ tin (tin : 
is money, sure ye know thot) assured by the Thrans-Continintal F 
Freight Co. freight forwardin’ methods.” Sy 
r 


“Ye write Frank thot,” sez he, “an’ perhaps he will put it in 
Th’ Rotarian,” “He will,” sez I, “if it’s service th’ Rotarians want. 
What's more if they want to take the ills out ov their freights bills, Is 
Frank better tell ’em to ship their freight th’ T-C. F. C , 
“Service!” sez I, “th’ best way to get service is to insthruct the 
Thrans-Continintal Freight Co. to forward their freight.” re Porto 
tell em to ‘phone or write, an’ to wanse.” gan A’ 
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That idea of Bill’s to % 


Js » phone us when you have Pight || Fi 
Bay to ship, is a good one. Another 
y good plan is to write for o k | Rotary 
: ; , d 
NY) 

















on Quick Time, Low Cost ing | é 
Methods. Sé 


) and ac 
i Fo ranesinadieente! r 

a : Freight Company mediun 
(a 
\ Woolworth Building New York | (h 

General Office: 203 Dearborn ‘Street, Chicago 

Union Trust Bldg., Cincinns 


Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco || 


Write Our Nearest Office. 
C. Milbauer, Member, New Y 


A. Fe Hamilton, Member, Se , 
J. W. Stzetch, San Francisco f 
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1905 to 1919 


N the evening of February twenty-third, 1905, 

four men gathered in a lawyer’s office in the city 
of Chicago to discuss a plan one of them had con- 
ceived which he thought would offset to some extent 
the coidness and lack of friendship which seemed to 
prevail in the business world. 


That man was Paul P. Harris, a practicing attor- 
ney in the city of Chicago. The other three men who 
met with him that night represented three lines of 
business and professions distinct from his own. 
They were Silvester Schiele, coal dealer; H. E. 
Shorey, a merchant tailor, and Gus H. Loehr, a min- 
ing operator. 

Paul Harris believed that the bitterness and 
strife engendered by modern competition strangled 
that friendship which should be a part of business 
relationship, and that it ought to be possible for 
men to do business without this bitterness and strife. 
He believed that to eliminate such wrong conditions 
it was necessary to reintroduce friendship into busi- 
ness relationships. 


Harris thought that his idea would be more 
easily tested if a number of men representing dif- 
ferent lines of business and professions should be 
brought together for the purpose of forming friend- 
ships and increasing the knowledge of each regard- 
ing the affairs of the business world not directly in 
contact with his own immediate business or profes- 
sion. He believed that an inevitable result of this 
friendship would be a desire upon the part of each 
to be of service to the others; and that it would nat- 
urally follow that members of such a gathering 
would become broader minded and bigger visioned 
and more successful and capable in business and 
better citizens. 

The four men discust these matters in an infor- 
mal way and decided to organize a club to promote 
such friendship, and so was born the first Rotary club. 


From that little informal gathering of four men 
trying to find some way by which friendship could be 
reigtroduced into the industrial world, has grown the 
great organization which is known as the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs. 


There are more than four hundred clubs in this 
association, and while most of them are located in 
the United States—the country of the birth of Rotary 
—there are flourishing clubs in Canada, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian 
Islands, Uruguay, China. 


Those who have watcht the progress of Rotary 
and have attempted to explain the cause of its almost 
miraculous growth have come to the conclusion that 
the reason for its success is because it is based upon 
a universal principle of truth; and that in the effort 
of Rotarians to conform their lives to this principle 
they have not been bound or limited by too many 








human rules, regulations, and theories, but that each 
man has had the freedom to develop his own character 
according to his best concept of the principle. 

The result necessarily has been that every active 
Rotarian has found himself day by day gaining an 
enlarged understanding of the principle and with this 
enlarged understanding has come an impulse to make 
a greater effort to live up to the higher standards in 
his own consciousness. 


This universal principle has been called by many 
names by different Rotarians. The substance of it 
is friendliness, based on the conviction that men 
should be friends and not enemies; that they should 
co-operate and not fight; that they will gain more 
happiness by doing good than by doing evil. 


This is exprest epigrammatically in the final 
clause of the Rotary platform, “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best,” which was the natural outgrowth of 
the Rotary slogan of “Service Not Self.” The effort 
by Rotarians to render service in the spirit of friend- 
liness rather than with the idea of benefiting self 
soon taught them that such effort inevitably would 
result in profit. Some Rotarians have added to the 
motto, “He Serves Best Who Serves All the Time.” 


During the past four years Rotarians have been 
given the opportunity to exemplify their principles 
of unselfish service and they have proved conclusively 
that their motto is not of the lips but of the heart. 
Their enthusiasm for Rotary is based upon proofs 
that the Rotary principle is practical; it is not an 
enthusiasm for an untried ideal. 


The service of Rotary in behalf of the world dur- 
ing the last four years has been possible because of 
the training in service to which Rotarians submitted 
themselves during the previous ten years. Training 
of the last four years will fit Rotarians for even 
greater service in the years to come; and there are 
those who have a vision of a coming era in which 
the spirit of Rotary will be carried to every country 
and will impregnate the business and industrial ideals 
of those countries until the time comes when war will 
be permanently eliminated because international 
friendship will become an establisht fact, founded 
upon the good will of the individuals of each nation 
towards each other and towards the people of other 
lands. 


Some one has said that Rotary is an expression 
of the best in the individual man and an effort to 
wholly live up to that expression. The work of 
Rotary is to educate its members so that this expres- 
sion of the best will continually grow better. When 
such a program is in operation thruout the world it is 
inevitable that the world will profit by it. 


Rotary has lived much during the fourteen years 
of its brief life and it has done much, but the work 
of Rotary has just started.—Philip R. Kellar. 
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] E can no longer think in terms of a pre- every business and professional man. But what 
R cinct nor of a province; no longer even I wish to emphasize as being fundamental to the 
R in terms of a state nor a nation. business life of tomorrow is a code of trade 
5 The change has been as complete as it has been ethics as easily practiced in Paris as in Washing- 
ei sudden, Yesterday, for example, there were few ton; in Berlin as in London, in Rome as in Petro- 
i world travelers, few cosmopolitans. The very grad, and in Tokio as in Vienna. 

A few knew anything of the world commerce and Indeed, I wish to make the statement seem- 
i of world politics and of world industry. ingly more rhetoric, but I give it after due de- 
Q ® Then with terrible swiftness came the cold and liberation, It is this: I believe that if such a 
Ei bitter experiences of a world war. The changes code of commercial and business relations had 
Ki markt thereby are far reaching, profound and been extant in these cities, which are our repre- 
eI permanent. From the mountains of Tennessee, sentative of the varied life of our set civilization 
5 from the cane fields of Arkansas, from itself, the terrible thing happening in Europe 
ig the black mesa of Arizona, from the pines would not have come to pass. And I say this for 
Bs of Oregon and from the prairies of Iowa, from one reason—all wars in their origin are economic. 
i the timber of Michigan, from the rugged hills of . : ie 

) Vermont, two million young men were thrust sud- Economic Causes of War 

E denly into movements of world significance. J. R. Perkins The war lords of any nation with power to 
RY They have gone to every part of the habitable. launch a war, feeling economically restrained, 
A fe Today they touch elbows with the Turkish pris- believing their international development is no 
R oners in the old Holy Lands; they tent with the — longer possible without an expansion of their 
Ri soldiers of Emanuel who have come from the ; ia] oes 47 1. ideas and a conquest of other people’s, strike. 

R shadows of the Vatican; they fight and they play Peace—peace alter this mighty struggle—will ue When a great war is once in progress there are 
ES with the French on the fields of France and par- Ven more difficult than the preparation for war, oii aia risa f ts F an . ged : 
5 take of the French temperament and of the because we can not return any more than others pie ' ee a : : atin a —s 
5 French spirit; they struggle across the field of will be able to return, to the old ways of our tg ee eee 

I Flanders with the English Tommies and are deco- fathers. Sa any close anelysis will reveal that eco- 
Ri rated by an English king; they live and converse Whether we will it or not—life has had a omic tension in the nation that launched the 
| intimately with Czecho-Slovak, with Bolsheviki new birth. Many things are involved in this prep- conflict was the situation that called forth the 
R and even learn from the swarthy soldiers of the aration for peace, things political, things religious, struggle. 

5 Orient that fight with them in Siberia. thing educational and social. But there is just In my own thinking at least it is plain that if 
5 Now, Bill Jones, who ordinarily would not have Ne factor with which the author is concerred at the nations of the earth could agree upon a code 
5 gone farther East than Peoria, Illinois, nor far- this moment—the business preparation. The of commercial and business ethics, there would 
5 ther West than Omaha all the days of his life, phrase is inadequate, the term itself is not musi- be removed at one fell stroke the prime factor 
A has become a citizen of the world. cal, and the subject is not enlivened by the color jin the beginning of any war. 


iri : ‘ othe ; 2 
and the spirit that attend the treatment of other I am not blind to the fact that there are many 
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Preparation for Peace themes. Keg ge ag mes : rey 
pe m cross currents in this stream. There is the religi- 
a) eee Storenonme of the world’s thinking A Vital Need ous element and the racial element and the his- 

wey to him in a day and from it issued the But absolutely vital, not only in the welfare of torical element. But for purposes of this dis 


Dabel of oiney asa ; ‘ E ee Y Bai F ‘ 

va e! of many voices. Would it be a strange the nation, but in the reconstruction of the life cussion I shall insist that the economic shapes all 
T . . . . . . . ° -e . . ° 

" ye _ return to the United States, if - itself is an international business and commercial _ the social and religious. Our institutions take on 

'as changed so that we scarcely recognize him? code, And as Rotarians, for the past four years, certain forms because of the economic structure 
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He will speak a new language, that is his have attempted to guide the business life by underlying them; the economic structure is not | 
E) phraseology will be new. The old social, religious — such code, it will be entirely fitting, in view of shaped by our institutions. Therefore, we return ‘ 
Bi political, commercial and educational shibboleths the gleam of the new day at hand, to make _ to the simple proposition—that with an interna- 
zi Which have been our stock in trade for more than this occasion the opportunity to emphasize the’ tionai code of commercial and business ethics 
Ee a half century, he will ignore. And he—Bill world’s need of an international business and war is reduceable to the minimum 
: yt be ee 4 i =" Baya commercial code. Is such a code probable? I think so I think 
>| “od — men who made the wor uy os Permit me to say first of all that I do not as- more than that. I think that such a code is im- 
F mocracy and they will speak and they will cert that the international code of commercial perative. Who shall formulate that code? What . 
le ave the right to speak. ethics of Rotary Clubs is the code for the Moses will lead us out of the wilderness of the | 
| ‘ For a long time we have discust preparedness world’s business basis. Perhaps an examination economic and social situation in which we find 
R( br war and, finally, after an agonizing struggle of that code would reveal its own provincialisms, ourselves and what Joshua will give battle against 
ci t became prepared. But the preparation for tho I do commend its study, clause by clause, to the older conception that will yet seek to enslave 
2 BRE ROTARIAN Page 51 February, 1919, Vol. XIV, No. 2 

















us? I assert that the power is resident in the 
business men of every nation. 


Business is Sacred 


Business is a sacred thing, for it has to do with 
clothes that warm the body, and food that feeds 
the body, with the shelters of the body and there- 
fore produces the happiness and contentment 
necessary to life itself. 

I think prosperity is more conducive to art 
than is poverty. I believe that the highest form 
of our art and literature will come out of the 
well being of our people and not out of their 
degradation. 

There are a great many commercial and busi- 
ness codes. You can scarcely take up a business 
periodical without noting them. What we need 
to do is to take up the salient factors of each 
and mold them into a brief but comprehensive 
statement of the rights and duties of business. 

The world is not safe for democracy until we 
practice business in one nation as ethically as we 
practice it in another and until we are agreed as 
to right and wrong. 

To agree as to what is right and what is wrong 
is fundamental both to industry and to business, 
and we need a common standard of commercial 
conduct. This common standard of commercial 
conduct will not permit the business men of one 
state to do what the business men of another 
state could not do; and far wider in its applica- 
tion it will not permit the business of one nation 
to be ethically and morally different from another 
nation. 

In other words, there is a basis of morality in 
business life which the world itself must reach. 
So, I repeat, we must agree as to what is right 
and what is wrong in our commercial, industrial 
and business relations. 


The Rotary Code 


Only because of my close acquaintance with 
the Rotary Code of commercial ethics will I at 
this time turn my attention to portray its preach- 
ments and its aims. There are other organizations 
with very great and very comprehensive codes, 
but for the purposes of this discussion let us turn 
our attention to the Rotary Code of Ethics for 
business men of all lines and see if it harmon- 
izes with the international ideal that surely must 
come to dominate commercial and business life. 

I might say it does not make any difference 
who propagated the idea, whether it is English, 
French or otherwise. The test of an idea is not 
whether it be orthodox or conservative, but 
whether it be constructive or a thing of utility. 
I think the preamble to the Rotary Code of 
Ethics contains an incontrovertible thought. Its 
first statement is something that we instinctively 
recognize as being a great thought and one vital 
to the new system at hand. 

It says that a man’s business standards shall 
have in them a note of sympathy for the com- 
mon humanity. The social order of this world, 
the old snarl of superficial competition, could use 
no such ideal as this; but the new business world 
shall sound that note. 

In other words here pledges the Rotarian that 
in every position in business life his chief thought 


shall be to fill that responsibility so that when 
ended he shall have left the level of human ideals 
a little higher than when he found them. 

If this be true then it follows that there are 
certain principles fundamental when a man comes 
to view his business as an instrument for human 
service. 


Opportunity for Service 


One principal fundamental in this code of 
ethics is a man’s interpretation of his vocation 
as an opportunity. As an opportunity for what? 
For his personal aggrandizement? For the en- 
richment of himself, his family and his class? 
Not so. The opportunity of his vocation affords 
him distinct opportunity to serve society. At- 
tendant upon such service as a very natural se- 
quence is profit accruing to the man that serves. 
It is best stated in the motto of international 
Rotary—“He Proritrs Most Wuo Serves Best,” 
but service and not profit must be first. 

Fundamental in this code is a man’s interpreta- 
tion of his personal success. He desires that this 
success be not at the cost of justice and morality. 
He realizes that he is a just man and is ambitious 
to succeed, but his first interpretation of his own 
business is that he is an ethical man and he 
wishes no success that is not predicated on the 
highest justice and morality. 

He comes to interpret his business in terms of 
profit only on the condition that all parties are 
benefited by whatever business transaction he 
may make. Here is something absolutely revolu- 
tionary in business ethics, but society can not 
hold together without the practice of just such 
principle. 


Competitive Service 


He thinks of his business as competition, but 
as the new competition. What is the new com- 
petition? It is competitive service. He desires 
to give a perfect service equal to any competitor 
but when in doubt he will give added service 
beyond the strict measure of debt or an obliga- 
tion. The beloved and prosperous and happy 
community can only be built here. Anything less 
will mean strife. He seeks in his community to 
outdo a competitor in good works. 

He interprets his friendship in terms of assets 
and he believes that it is ethical and proper to 
lean on his friends in the business relation, but 
he holds that true friends demand nothing of 
one another and that any abuse of this friendship 
is foreign to the spirit of ethics and inimical to 
sound and happy business. 

Very fundamental in his code in this—he thinks 
no personal success legitimate which is secured 
by taking unfair advantage of opportunities in 
the social order that are denied others, nor will he 
take advantage of opportunities to achieve suc- 
cess that others will not take because of the 
questionable mortality involved. Here I believe 
is the statement of two things fundamental in 
the social order. - 

For in the older forms of society, before the 
dawn of a newer and higher social consciousness, 
there were individuals and there were families 
that would have opportunities even in democratic 
America denied other individuals and other fam- 








ilies. And upon the other hand we aver evidence 
of individuals who seize any opportunity ¢, 
achieve success regardless of the questionable 
morality involved, and many a man Perhaps has 
failed in business because he refuses to seize 
such opportunities because of the fact of the 
questionable morality involved. 
Faith in Life’s Unity 

When a man comes to interpret his busines 
life in terms of the broadest Possible good he 
really erases the old commercial individualism 
of yesterday and includes the spirit of the Golde, 
Rule. It makes no difference to him whether q 
man is cf his own race or of another race. He 
believes in the unity of life, for a study of the 
universe itself convinces him that there js no 
destructive competition in the universe, but the 
highest cooperation in which the planets anj 
bodies work according to one great purpose. 

He believes that life best evolves and society 
best holds together when equal opportunity js 
afforded all men in the natural resources of the 
planet. And so he brings his own business and 
the sum total of all of his social relations in har. 
mony with other good men. He never asserts 
that human rights are confined to his church, to 
his club, to his party, nor to his class. He acts 
on the principle that human rights are as deep 
and as broad as the race itself, and on this high 
plane he operates. 

The author is just as well aware as those who 
read that a certain sort of idealism pervades our 
work, and he is well aware that such statements 
may be open to the charge of the impracticable 
and of the impossible. But when we stop to ask 
ourselves seriously the reasons for the upheaval 
and the revolution, the tragedy and the death, 
the doubt and the uncertainty in this world, we 
should be guilty of no dreamer’s dream and of 
no singer’s song unless such a song and such a 
dream tend to lift up and lure us toward a higher 
goal for the human race. 


The Door of a New Era 


If we would avoid a repetition in twenty-five 
years of the horrors of today, we must run our 
dreams into the mould of realities; we must cast 
off the chill of the old dead efforts, and stand 
resplendent in the sunlight of a wonderful to- 
morrow. 

In a word, we stand at the threshold of a new 
era. Wide is the door. Will we pass or will we 
stand with halting feet on the threshold, not 
having the courage to enter? 

Our own decision will determine whether the 
blood that has been shed on European battle- 
fields by our own sons shall become that force 
which purges or merely a stain which blots the 
more. 

Note: The foregoing was an address delivered 
at a joint meeting of the Rotary Clubs of Bur 
lington, Iowa, and Monmouth and Galesburg, 
Illinois, at Burdington, in December, 1918. The 
author, J. R. Perkins, is the warden of the state 
penitentiary at Fort Madison, Iowa; former a- 
tive and now an honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Sioux City, Iowa, and one of the suthors 
of the Rotary Code of Ethics. 
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Bringing in the Money 








Liberty Bonds 


Some Observations on How U. S. 
Have Been Sold 








HE complete story of how Rotary helpt sell 

United States Liberty Bonds in the First, 
second, Third, and Fourth Loans would be long 
and intensely interesting. It is not the purpose 
to tell it here. Besides the story could not be 
‘ven a suitable ending, since the work is not 
fnisht. The fifth or Victory Liberty Loan is 
near. When this campaign is over and the last 
dollar is in, Uncle Sam finds that further financ- 
ing thru selling bonds will not be necessary, can 
Rotary and the other organizations which have 
played an important part in this respect write 
“Finis” to the last chapter. 

Briefly in this article are described some of the 
plans used in different communities for selling 
bonds. They may not necessarily be the plans 
which proved most popular. Every plan proved 
popular. 

The men comprising the local, county, and 
state Liberty Loan committees were, for the most 
part, men who knew how to make their plan 
popular with the public, and they were men, 
also, who knew how to enlist the active co- 
operation of their co-workers to the greates 
degree. 

The combination of tireless work on the part 
of the Liberty Loan executive committee chair- 
men, officials, and workers, and the whole- 
hearted response of a patriotic people carried the 
First Loan and each succeeding loan “over the 
top” in almost every community. 


Many Unique Plans 


It was evident from the opening gun fired in 

the First Loan that many unique plans were 
being adopted by different cities. Reports were 
received from time to time from Rotary clubs 
which, desiring to serve other cities, sent in ex- 
haustive reports of the plans which had so suc- 
cessfully put the loan across in their cities. These 
teports were utilized in sending out suggestions 
to those officials who made inquiries to ascertain 
what plans had proved most successful in other 
communities. 
‘Finally the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs decided that 
the Headquarters office should prepare a book 
containing the different plans and present it to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on behalf of the 
Rotary clubs of the United States. 

After making a survey of the Rotary clubs, 
the book was prepared as a part of the war- 
service work of Rotary’s Headquarters and pre- 
mated to Secretary McAdoo at the December 
1918) meeting of the Directors in Washington. 
The book was handsomely bound in leather and 
‘ontained a detailed outline of a large number of 
plans. There were exhibits of photographs and 
“tarts showing the plan of organization of differ- 
“it groups of workers, as well as a considerable 


Dumber of + 

tot printed forms, envelopes and folders, 
used in different drives. 

ig McAdoo indicated his appreciation 


valuable data contained in the book and 
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in the course of his statement exprest his per- 
sonal opinion of Rotarians as follows: 


“You know, your very name implies 
activity. That is what I like about Ro- 
tarians—you do things. I never have 


askt a Rotarian to do anything that did 
not instantly meet with response. The 
way you do things and the speed you 
put into it has always shown me the 
wisdom of putting constructive things 
up to you if we want action of the right 
kirid at once.” 





Handsome leather-bound book describing dif- 
ferent plans used to sell U. S. Liberty Bonds, pre- 
pared from information supplied by the Rotary 
clubs, and presented by the International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs te William G. McAdoo, Sec- 
retary of the U. S. Treasury. One of the pages 
of the table of contents is reproduced on the right. 


Secretary McAdoo exprest the wish that he 
might take the book with him when he retires to 
private life as one of the interesting mementos 
of the great war, after the data contained in the 
book has been utilized in connection with the 
coming Victory Liberty Loan. 


Super-Publicity 


Preceding the opening of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, thousands of Liberty Loan parades were 
held in cities and towns all over the country. In 
one small city in Wisconsin during one of these 
preliminary celebrations a whippet “tank” which 
held a prominent place in the line of march be- 
came unmanageable. It crasht thru the front of 
a theater, smasht up a six-hundred-dollar motion- 
picture apparatus, and seriously injured the 
operator. 

Altho an unfortunate accident, the newspapers 
featured the capers of the tank, with the result 
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that it instantly became famous and the local 
committee planned to make it the “star” pub- 
licity feature of the local drive. The committee 
christened the tank “Liberty Liz” and its sides 
were plastered with large posters, announcing the 
amounts which different wards were short of their 
quotas. It would then be sent to these districts, 
and with flags flying and guns booming every 
man and woman would wake up to the fact that 
their wards were “short.” 

“Get the shortage off Liberty Liz,” became the 
slogan of each ward’s campaign and as one 
would reach its quota the tank would crawl its 
way to the winning locality and become the cen- 
ter of a jubilee. Then requests began to come in 
to the local committee from adjoining counties 
for the loan of the tank. 

As the campaign drew to a close it seemed as 
if it had become endowed with a _personal- 
ity that was the very spirit of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan drive in this Wisconsin community. Today, 
a much battered and badly twisted hulk, she re- 
poses on the main square of the city as one of the 
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most beloved and interesting relics of the war 
campaign. 
It is one of the many examples of how the pub- 


licity value of an unforeseen incident was capi- 
talized in the interest of the loan 


The Ladder Race 


Public sentiment is a great factor in compel 
ling a certain class of citizens (thank Heaven, 
their numbers are few!) to increase their sub- 


scriptions in accordance with his or her reputed 
wealth. The loan officials, in many small com- 
munities, realized this and adopted the plan of 
publishing in the newspapers complete lists of 
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Huge signboard in Cincinnati, Ohio, showing the progress of the Fourth Liberty Loan. The county was divided 

into districts, each represented by a letter. The signboard showed twenty-six soldiers, representing the different 

districts. Asa district reached its quota the soldier representing that district would disappear “over the top.” 
The board was always the center of interest for a large and enthusiastically cheering crowd. 


subscribers, together with the amount of each 


one’s subscription. 

The plan was continued until the last sub- 
scriber bought his bond and, so far as possible, 
not a single name was omitted. The lists were 
read each evening and there were many instances 
where persons voluntarily increast their subscrip- 
tions after their names were publisht. 

Returned soldiers took prominent part in the 
publicity campaigns all over the United States. 
They were in the parades and they were on the 
street corners telling their thrilling experiences. 

In one theater, before an audience of several 
thousand people, a young hero wearing service 
stripes auctioned and re-auctioned several times 
over and over again souvenirs and trophies which 
he had brought back with him. 

In a suburb of one of the eastern cities, a 
truck packt with returned soldiers stopt just 
under the service flag of the suburb, and one fel- 
low with leather lungs read a list of the men who 
were represented overseas and then subscriptions 
were askt for as follows: “Who will give one 
hundred dollars to keep John Smith at the front?” 
Immediately came the answer from some one in 
the crowd: “I will.” This was continued with 
the long list of names until the suburb had gone 
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In Lansing, Mich., the volunteer plan of sub- 


scribing to Liberty Bonds was put into effect with 

great success. This photograph shows ail of the 

winners of the “V” for voluntarily subscribing, 
lined up in the form of a living “V.” 
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“over the top.” (In the Victory Liberty Loan the 
question will be varied to “Who will give one 
hundred dollars to bring John Smith back 
home?’’) 


“Liberty Loan Banks” 


Many millions of dollars worth of Liberty 
Bonds have been sold thru the miniature “Lib- 
erty Loan Banks” erected in prominent places 
in the business districts of cities. More than 
three million dollars in bonds were sold thru one 
bank which had been erected thru voluntary 
work by the labor unions. This bank was a 
frame structure—18x100 feet—and was built 
in three hours’ time. The erection of the build- 
ing was witnest by thousands of men and 
women. The carpenter work and the work of 
the painters, paperhangers, electricians, and gla- 
ziers was a free-will offering by the members of 
the respective unions. Ten ladies of the city 
were on duty at all times during business hours. 


Almost everyone is acquainted with one pub- 
licity feature used in almost every large city to 
draw crowds and obtain subscriptions. A high 
ladder is raised in a prominent place and a pretty 
chorus girl with visions of front-page publicity 
volunteers to help out with the stunt. As the 
people make their subscriptions she mounts the 
ladder—one rung for each fifty-dollar bond sold. 
After reaching the top she begins her descent one 
rung for each bond sold. 

In many communities soldiers and _ sailors, 
home on furlough, were detailed to do the acro- 
batic stunt. As certain salesmen would sell a 
fifty-dollar bond a huge gong was sounded as the 
signal for the soldier or sailor to mount another 
rung. The army and navy would compete— 
the soldier climbing one side of the ladder, the 
sailor the other. As one would reach the top he 
would wave Old Glory amid the cheers from the 
crowd below. He would then wait at the top for 
his partner, when they would pass, and then each 
begin the descent. 


Cities Are Bombed 


If you had happened in one of our large south- 
ern cities on the opening day of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, and you had not been warned be- 
forehand as to the elaborate publicity campaign 
which was to be released, you would have thought 
that the Huns were surely making an attack. 

Smudge boxes, which had previously been 
constructed, were fired in the morning at ten min- 
utes before seven o’clock. Promptly at seven 
day bombs were exploded in the various wards; 
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squads of troops, located in different sections 
of the city, were maneuvered as if repelling 
a raid; Boy Scouts distributed extras announcing 
that the city had been bombed by the Germans, 
The text contained in the extras was part of the 
elaborate campaign which had been prepared by 
the committee, and the injunction emphasized 
most was that the one means of preventing such 
an attack was to buy more Liberty Bonds. 


A large float, mounted on a motor truck, had 
been built representing German and American 
trenches, two “German” soldiers and two. Ameri- 
can soldiers being employed, the “German s0l- 
diers” throwing “hand grenades” made of a com- 
position similar to that used in manufacturing 
clay pigeons, the American sharpshooter breaking 
the grenades in the air and his comrade keeping 
the guns loaded. The floats stopt three times 
in each block, the sharpshooter breaking one 
“hand grenade” at each stop. 

In Honolulu a somewhat similar stunt was 
elaborately carried out. The committee set aside 
the first two days of the campaign as “Honor 
Days.” No one was solicited during these two 
days, but an appeal was made thru the papers 
and by the Four-Minute Men for everyone to 
go voluntarily to the banks and the trust com- 
panies and make subscriptions. The names of 


(Continued on page 88) 











° : . hig. 
Giant cash register erected in Dayton, ‘ oY 
a central location, to mark the progress “| 

Fourth Liberty Bond Campaign in that city. 
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True Basis of Reconstruction 


HE story is told of several negro boys, 

drafted into the service from the southern 
states, who were sent last July to one of the 
great northern cantonments. For two hot days 
and a night they traveled, finally arriving tired 
and weary at their destination in the middle, of 
the night. At reveille the bugler failed to arouse 
them. Finally in desperation he rushed into their 
hut exclaiming, 

“Say, yo boys, don’t yo know it ain’t yo 
mammy what’s callin’ yo now? It’s yo Uncle 
Sammie.” 

This story has point just now. We have workt 
for months thru the strenuous day of the war 
and, with the announcement of the armistice, 
there is a tendency to close our eyes to the 
greater needs of reconstruction, and to turn at 
once to occupations and usual thought. We need 
great national bugler to rush into every commu- 
ty and cry, “Wake up, men! It’s yo Uncle 
Sam what’s callin’!” 

Already there is evidence that the business 
men of the United States are closing their eyes 
to the great period of reconstruction. They evi- 
dently believe that the real work of the war is 
done; that they can once more assume their old 
accustomed business pace, their contracts, their 
money making, their plans for the future build- 
ing of great business enterprises without thought 
that the war has made necessary new plans and a 
new understanding of business principles. There 
sa tendency to become drowsy to the national 
call. The bugler needs to sound in their ears the 
cry, “Wake up! Yo Uncle Sam is callin’!” 

Soporific Effect of Armistice 

The signing of the armistice has so nearly put 
to sleep the feeling of a new nationalism among 
politicians that men who are personally interested 
in party politics, rather than in greater questions 
of nationalism, are beginning to prepare party 
platforms, call for party reorganization, and for 
the alignment of their forces into two great camps 
of political warfare. 

We, who have heretofore listened without 
question to party leaders, are likely to forget 
that we are one nation with one ideal yet to be 
gained and that the war is not yet won. The 
bugler needs to remind us, “Wake up! Yo Uncle 
Sam is callin’!” 

There is a gleam of hope, however, in this po- 
litical reorganization. It is found in the fact 
that out of the one hundred and twenty or more 
men who are assembled at this meeting, I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying there are not more 
than eight who voted a straight, unscratcht party 
ticket at this last election. 

We have arrived at the point in our national 
development when we are no longer led with 
party halters. We have so far progrest in our 
idealism that every thinking man feels it his first 
cuty to exercise his right of ballot, not from the 
Sandpoint of loyalty to his party, but from the 
standpoint of the higher loyalty to his country. 

We are seeking men to serve national ideals 
and not henchmen who only know party chains. 
It will be well for the professional politicians of 
the country to listen to the bugle call, “It’s yo 
Uncle Sam what’s callin’!” 

The great message that the American people 
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”4A Long Pull, a Strong Pull, and a Pull 
Altogether.” 


need at this moment is this: The war is not won 
nor lost in Germany’s surrender. It will be won 
or lost in what comes after the war. 

We need to remember that Alexander con- 
quered the far East, but the East mastered Alex- 
ander’s mind and spirit. We need to remember 
that Rome conquered Greece, but Greece became 
the intellectual, artistic, social and finally the 
luxurious mistress of Rome. We need to remem- 
ber that the barbarian hordes conquered Rome, 
but Roman language, Roman law, Roman organi- 
zation, Roman civilization and religion tamed 
and made Roman those same barbarian hordes. 


What Will Reaction Be 


The Allies have conquered Germany. It now 
remains for us to discover what is to be the Ger- 
man reaction upon the Allies. The danger is 
not of a renewed physical warfare; the danger 
is to be found in our mental, moral, educational 
and political reconstruction. Today the direction 
of this reconstruction is under way. Interested 
people are beginning to take control of the ac- 
tivities which shall finally determine the nature 
of our new nationalism and of our new inter- 
nationalism. What is to be its direction? 

We say this has been a war of idealism. We 
have proclaimed to the world from every Ameri- 
can housetop that we were fighting autocracy not 
for ourselves but for the world; that we were 
interested in the final downfall of feudalism; 
that we were fighting militarism and military 
caste; that we were fighting German education 
and the inculcation of industrial and social 
cliques; that we were fighting the philosophy of 
the survival of the fittest thru brute force, the 
philosophy of the super-man, the philosophy of 
the right of might; that we were fighting the deifi- 
cation of war and the minimization of individual 
life values. 

At the same time thru the editorials of our 
magazines and daily press and from the lips of 
every speaker who had led the people in the 
formation of American war ideals, we have 
boasted that our flag and our armies represented 
a clean Democracy, fit for the world. We have 
kept constantly before the people our ideals of 
liberty, of individual human rights, of the eman- 
cipation of all mankind, of the brotherhood of 
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man and of the brotherhood of the nations of 
men. 

We have now reacht the time in our national 
career when the American people must prove 
to the world whether all of this was mere war 
propaganda on our part or whether it was real 
stuff. “Wake up, men! Yo Uncle Sam is callin 
yo for the supreme test!” 

Many of the principles of German propaganda 
are knocking at our doors for admittance to 
American institutions. Men who yesterday 
claimed to advocate the highest ideals of democ- 
racy are today advocating in our new institutional 
life those things which are purely German in their 
character and in their reaction upon the human 
race. Principles, that will only need from twenty 
to forty years of development in America to 
destroy and to supplant the ideals of present day 
Americanism, are claiming our attention and ask- 
ing legalization at the hands of our legislators. 
“Wake up, men! Shall German institutions and 
German mentality yet master and make sub- 
servient the idealism of the Allies?” 

Basis of Nationalism 

There can be no nationalism that is not based 
upon idealism. 

Patriotism is of the spirit. It can never be 
measured by materialistic values. 

Patriotism must have something more than 
a flag, a song, and spread eagle oratory upon 
which to thrive. 

Patriotism must have something more tangible, 
if you please, than great armies, great navies, 
great wealth, commerce and industry. 

Patriotism must have something more tangible 
even, if you please, than great political leaders, 
who think primarily in terms of economic and 
social values, if a coherent nationalism is to be 
maintained and developt. 

Nationalism can come only to a people thru 
a burning individualism made coherent by fol- 
lowing and sacrificing for an ideal; an ideal that 
counts for human progress and for human bet- 
terment. 

Nations have never decayed so long as their 
human idealism lived. Nations have never lived 
after their human idealism decayed. 

Let us not mistake. Language, and even blood, 
do not of themselves constitute a sufficient basis 
upon which to establish a nationalism. Alsace 
is German in race, German in language, but in 
spirit of nationality and in love of country Al- 
sace is purely French. It was not the conquer- 
ing armies of Louis XIV that made Alsace 
French; it was rather the revolution of 1789. 


Thru the spiritual influence of this revolution 
French 


Alsace came to share French ideals, 

though: and French destiny. Alsace became a 
part of the French soul. Idealism nationalized 
her. 


Nationalism is coherent individualism. In its 
lowest type it may be coherent intelligence be- 
numbed, brutalized and enslaved: a nation of 
the intellectually bound, following blindly a caste, 
a clique or a military master. Such a nation is 
bound sooner or later to decay. At its best 
nationalism is the individualism of the spiritual- 
ized made coherent thru its idealism. Such an 
individualism is free, following no material mas- 
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ter, but rather following the thou shalt of its own 
heart—a nationalism made coherent thru its ma- 
terial sacrifice for a principle or humanistic pur- 
pose. Such a nation will never decay. History 


afirms it. Poste of Idealism 


Forty years ‘from today will reveal the mile- 
stones of our written history. These milestones 
will show much or little of American progress 
toward the humanism we have claimed for this 
war. 

There will be a survival, because survival is a 
law. The real question is, will it be the survival 
of brute force, or the survival of human ideals? 
The survival of the flesh—mortal, or the survival 
of the spirit—immortal. The future of the na- 
tion is in the hands of the generation of today. 

Rotary, as a great international institution, has 
at least the tip of a little finger in the writing of 
the answer to this question. When history is 
written what shall be the part of Rotary? We 
have flaunted before the world a Code of Ethics, 
superior to any that has heretofore been written. 
Shall our ethics become more than a scrap of 
paper? 

There are many ways in which American Ideal- 
ism is on trial. Of all nations America today 
stands in the limelight of the world’s theater. 
American ideals and the principles of world dem- 
ocracy are on trial at the bar of international 
progress. The Allies on the one hand and the 
conquered world on the other are watching 
America. Japan, China, the Far East have their 
eyes on the nation that has claimed so high and 
so unselfish a place in national idealism. Progress 
for a thousand years depends upon the reaction 
of America. 


Time will not permit my discussing all the 
tests of the sincerity of America today, but I 
wish particularly to mention three. They are 
so basic in their character that the type of recon- 
struction will depend largely upon the way in 
which we settle these three questions. 


Test of Monroe Doctrine 

For nearly a hundred years America has 
flaunted before the world its Monroe Doctrine 
as the one principle, over and above all others, 
American in its nature. The Monroe Doctrine 
was the natural outgrowth of Washington’s pro- 
nouncement that the United States should avoid 
entangling itself in the politics of Europe. 


No one will question Washington and Monroe 
as authorities of their times, but we must remem- 
ber that both lived in the days of the infancy 
or of the early youth of America. We must re- 
member that both lived at times when the Euro- 
pean world was great and the American world 
comparatively small and struggling for its exist- 
ence. We must remember that both pronounce- 
ments were made at times when we believed our 
national idealism under too great a strain and too 
weak to stand a great international test. 


From swaddling clothes to youth, from youth 
to manhood; American idealism, if ever, has 
reacht the period of its majority. It is time it 
begin to vote upon the great international prob- 
lems that are as much our problems as they are 
of Europe. The problem of the good of human- 
ity is the problem of the whole world. 


Someone has said the World War smasht the 
Monroe Doctrine; others contend the Monroe 
Doctrine must be maintained in its original nar- 
row form and narrow application. I do not be- 
lieve in a smasht Monroe Doctrine, neither do I 
believe in the maintenance of the old narrow and 
selfish application of a doctrine which looks only 
to the welfare of the Americas. 
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I wish to call your attention to the million 
slaughtered and violated Christian Armenians, 
Christian men and women, the feebleness of age 
and innocent childhood subjected to every pos- 
sible indignity, insult, frightfulness and death that 
barbarism could invent. The greatest Christian 
and civilizing influence of the East annihilated 
and all because of a too narrow Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

I wish to call your attention to a million 
Greeks, enslaved, transported from their homes 
by these same Turks; many of them subjected 
to the same indignities as were the Armenians, 
and all because of a too narrow Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

I wish to call your attention to Belgium, raped, 
devastated and over-run by frightfulness and 
barbarism; its women and children subjected to 
treatments far worse than they would have re- 
ceived in the African wilds; and all because we 
were afraid of entangling European alliances. 


BA-D-IOIC 


By Epvoar A. Guesr 





Years are like men. They come and go, 
Live out. their space of time and pass 
Forgotten under winter's snow, — 
Spring’s tulips and the summer's grass. 
Few rise above the common plane 
To claim eternal memory here, 
But you were destined to remain 
A glorious, monumental year. 


Hundreds of years about you lie, 
Hundreds of years shall join you there, 

Nor reach the fame which lifts you high 
Nor be as brave, nor be as fair. 

Their virtues shall be commonplace, 
Their courage such as all possessed, 

But dying year, of faith and grace, 
In your time man was at his best. 


On history’s page your worth shall glow, 
Your closing hour is near at hand, 
Your tide of life is ebbing low, 
Your glass holds but a little sand, 
But death can never steal your fame, 
Nor to your glory darkness give; 
Although it was to,die you came 
On earth forever you shall live. 


As brave men recognize their peers, * 
And ever keep their memories green, 
So you shall rise among the years 
That are to be and long have been. 
As one that found the world in chains, 
Heard cannons on the land and sea. 
Saw men on war's red battle plains 
And brought them peace and set them 
free. 


Rich were your days with splendid youth 
Who paid the sacrifice supreme, 
And gladly died to serve the truth. 
You brought fulfillment of a dream 
You were the year when men arose 
And carried freedom’s banner high 
To victory against her foes. 
And though you pass, you shall not die. 


(Copyright, 1918. by Edgar A. Guest.) 











Does anyone in this audience believe that had 
George Washington been alive with Belgium on 
her knees supplicating the protection of the civil- 
ized world and with all the resources of the great- 
est and wealthiest nation at his command, he 
would have stood upon his old pronouncement 
of European entanglements? Belgium, on her 
knees, suffered the greatest indignity that has 
ever come to a European nation; and all because 
of a too narrow Monroe Doctrine. 

Pershing made a great speech at the tomb of 
Lafayette—a speech that, perhaps, above any- 
thing that has been said by an American during 


the great war, will go down in history as a classic . 


—a speech that found its way into every Amer- 
ican and French heart because thru that speech 
we Americans exprest our desire to repay some- 
thing of the great debt which we owe to France 
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for the preservation of our own nationalism. By 
that speech of Pershing was fifty years too late to 
save Alsace-Lorraine from despoliation and the 
loss of her nationalism; all because of a too nay. 
row Monroe Doctrine! 


Basis of International Democracy 

It took a Maine and Lusitania to cause us to 
dare to question the application of this doctrine 
to a purely American jurisdiction in the twep. 
tieth century. 

I am not among those that believe that the 
Philippines crackt the Monroe Doctrine and that 
the World War smasht it. I believe and hope, 
rather, that the Philippines were but growing 
pains and the great World War an opening of 
our eyes to our manhood’s responsibilities in the 
great family of nations. 

The world is a hundred times smaller than it 
was a hundred years ago. Steam, electricity, the 
airplane, the one hundred one other great inven- 
tions of the last few years have bound the na- 
tions of the world too closely together for a mere 
strip of an ocean to longer mark the boundary 
line of international family interests and _inter- 
national family responsibilities. 

A doctrine that would cover at the time of its 
pronouncement only the Americas, today will just 
as easily tuck in the whole world and give com- 
fort and cheer and protection to us all. The 
Monroe Doctrine of yesterday has emerged from 
its chrysalis into the doctrine of internationalism. 

There can be no international democracy that 
is not founded upon the principle of international 
care for the international family. 


Test of Industrial Reconstruction 

No idealism is fit to solve international ques- 
tions that cannot solve the great social and eco- 
nomic questions of its own household. The prin- 
ciples of the mote in the brother’s eye may pos- 
sibly apply to America. At any rate, let us seek 
some capable oculist to examine our eyes and 
keep us informed of their condition. 

I quote in substance from The National Econo- 
mist of some weeks ago: “The war may yet prove 
in America to be a war for economic suprem- 
acy.” Should this statement prove to be true, it 
will,, indeed, mark the death-knell of American 
idealism. 

It will be a sad day when we again erect trade 
barriers between us and the nations by whose 
side we have marcht to victory. It will, indeed, 
be a sad day when the Idealism of America shall 
allow trade and industrial barriers to be erected 
that the Allies refuse to erect. On that day will 
democracy receive a body blow, and our national 
idealism become so smirched that the blood of 
our own boys may not be able to erase it. 

Natonalism demands that this question shall 
be solved not thru party politics, but thru the 
application of the principles of international 
righteousness. 

But aside from the purely economic question 
of free trade there are certain other principles 
not laid down in Wilson’s fourteen that are wel 
understood and accepted by social economists 
that must prevail before American industrialism 
is safe. Sometime they will prevail, they must 
prevail, before the economic world shall be tu) 
safe for either a nation or a world democracy. 


Four Industrial Principles 


Ist. No city or state can afford to hay Pye 
its jurisdiction a single able-bodied anc -~ 
minded man or woman without work. This pri 


ciple applies equally to the Weary Wile yee 
the million and his high-powered car and to ‘ 


. ~ented f- 
Weary Willy of more commonly accepte® P# 
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nce. We sometimes make the mistake of apply- 
ing 1. W. W. only to the down and outers in the 
economic world. Jf the individual is not willing 
wy work the state must compel him to work. 
Ij the normal industries of the community can- 
not furnish him with work, the city or the state 
must furnish the work. Until every citizen of a 
community becomes a productive citizen the city, 
the state and nation will suffer from the can- 
f American bolshevism. 

ond. No city or state can afford to carry the 
self-perpetuating incubus of imbecility, pauperism 
and crime. The causes are ordinarily the sanie. 
The state cannot afford to wait for the third or 
fourth generation to remove them. Today in a 
certain state institution for the feeble minded 
may be found a grandmother, a mother and two 
wandchildren, all feeble minded—an incubus 
ypon the state, a menace to the moral and eco- 
nomic integrity of our citizenship; a type of the 
thousands of problems in this and other states 
that we must not hesitate to control. So long as 
the mentally and morally incapacitated unfortu- 
nates of the state are allowed procreation, so 
long will this incubus exist. 

3rd. It must be made possible for every heal- 
thy and industrious man to purchase and pay for 
a decent home and maintain it in accordance with 
the laws of sanitation, health, social morality and 
individual home pride. The cost of living and 
the wage remuneration must in some way be bal- 
anced, mot at a living wage, but rather at a wage 
that will foster self-respect in the wage earner 
and insure to his family a home of such a type 
as will maintain the highest ideals of community, 
state and national patriotism. 

4th. National idealism must keep continually 
before industry the principle that no industry has 
an economic or moral right to exist that finds its 
profits either too small or too large (and statistics 
show that they are commonly too large) to allow 
its employes to maintain a home of his own and 
o raise, educate and give to the next generation 
a healthy and efficient family of American chil- 
dren. Until this principle can be assured there 
can be no assurance of the perpetuity of Ameri- 
can institutions, American idealism, or of Ameri- 
can nationality. 

The ideals of a nation depend upon the charac- 
ter of the homes of the nation. The homes of 
the nation depend upon the character and the 
ideals of the industrial world. If you would 
write the history of America you must first write 
the history of her industrialism. 


Witt THE Four INDUSTRIAL PRINCIPLES IN 
AcTION IN THE SoctaL WorLtp THERE WILL BE 
LITTLE OR NO DANGER OF A CAPITAL-LABOR WAR. 
Whatever else we may think of Henry Ford, 
Whatever mistakes he may have made, we must 
‘gree that he has done his bit to solve these great 
industrial questions. 


cer U 


Ill Test of Military Reconstruction 


_ Anyone who reads history carefully and who 
, conversant with the struggles of the people for 
waa establishment of the ideals of democracy 
nust acknowledge the following facts: 

_ National idealism will die when Military 
ass becomes a recognized term in the national 
economy, 

aad Where Militarism exists without an im- 
nent reason for its function or possibility of 


“STunction, democracy cannot exist. 
3d. No 

_ Tt. No one can escape the statement that 

iitarv train? . ei 2 ° ° 

i ity training per se is a training to kill. Kill- 

Oe never become a part of our national 
Healism, 
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4th. Nationalism is constructive; Militarism 
of its very nature is destructive. 

5th. Militarism is brute force; it is Germanic 
in thought and type; it is based upon the German 
philosophy of the survival of the fittest thru 
brute force; it is the application of the German 
philosophy of the super-man; it is the application 
of the German philosophy that war is holy. It 
is unthinkable to an American. 

With the above principles in mind, however, 
no one who has followed the splendid work of the 
development of our cantonments during the past 
fourteen months can escape the fact that these 
same cantonments have brought to us a distinc- 
tive contribution to our nationalism and a con- 
tribution which must be preserved. 


Value of Training 


The man who is not carried away by sophistry, 
by specious thinking or by mere outside appear- 
ances, and who carefully analyzes the activities 
of the cantonments and separates them into those 
activities which are constructive, both to the in- 
dividual and to the nation, and those which are 
purely for the defensive and offensive purposes 
of a great military emergency, will, thru this 
analytical process, arrive at certain conclusions 
concerning the efficiency of cantonment. life. 

Such analysis will prove beyond doubt that 
cantonments organized along constructive lines 
would become the greatest factor in our larger 
nationalism and to our individual, our state and 
our national efficiency. The constructive activi- 
ties of the cantonment would replace their de- 
structive militarism. They would give to the 
nation all that is valuable of our present system 
and add to these values a thousand fold thru the 
worth-while constructive activities that would 
enter for the first time into this new organization. 

In the place of Universal Military Training let 
us substitute the term Universal Federal Service. 
I believe that the nation today could be brought 
to an understanding of the wonderful value which 
such a service would render not only to the na- 
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How Cesare, the cartoonist, sees the problem of 

reconstructing crippled soldiers and re-educating 

them to take their places in the industrial world 

as independent, self-supporting workmen. Car- 

toon reproduced from “Carry On,” the magazine 

publisht by the U. S. Government in behalf of 
this work. 
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tion, but to the future effectiveness of the indus- 
trial, economic and social institutions and to the 
citizenship of the tuture. its purpose would be, 
not the training of young men to kill, but rather 
the training to a better and deeper understanding 
of the principles of democracy and of the duties 
and the responsibilities of tederai citizenship. 


A Training Creed 


I believe in the socialization of great masses oi 
men as necessary to the Americanization and 
democratization of those men. 

I believe in the breaking up of classes and 
cliques. 

I believe in the give and take of the better 
with the less educated, or the stronger with the 
weaker in their physical, spiritual and mental 
lives. 

I believe in the shuffling together of the rich 
and the poor with the great middle class in order 
that they may know each other and may get each 
other’s viewpoint of life. 

I believe in the training of the masses of men 
to a ready response to organization, to mass 
movement, to mass work, to the unpleasantness 
of life, to hardships, to illness, to play and to 
recreation. 

I believe in the living of an outdoor life, and 
the knowledge of how to adjust oneself to the 
great outdoors. 

I believe in the building up of a splendid 
American physique. 

I believe not only in individualization in edu- 
cation, but I believe also in its corrollary:—the 
subordination of the individual to the greatest 
good. 

I believe in federal control. 

I believe in training of masses of men to re- 
spond to that control in all of those movements 
that are necessary to the handling of companies, 
platoons and great armies of men. 

All of these nationalizing principles may be 
brought to function naturally thru maintenance of 
cantonments for constructive federal service. 


Cantonment Universities 


I would gather into these cantonments from 
year to year all twenty-one year old boys and in 
certain other establisht cantonments all twenty- 
one year old girls for a year of constructive fed- 
eral service and constructive federal education. 
It should be a year of service for all citizens and 
a year which should take the place cf the last 
year of the University for all who could bring to 
it three years of acceptable university credits, 
and who could prove their ability to react to the 
more complicated activities of the project which 
those three years of credit would justify. To 
those without college training it would offer op- 
portunities, educational and industrial, which 
would prove their training school for more effec- 
tive service. 

To these federal cantonments should be given 
the solution of great national projects; federal 
problems of all sorts set for the constructive edu- 
cation of the young manhood and womanhood of 
the nation. The range and importance of these 
problems is altogether too great to discuss here, 
but their type may be indicated by the great fed- 
eral need for the betterment of our rivers; the 
deepening of our harbors; the building of hard 
roads to cross and re-cross our country; the prob- 
lems of forestration and reforestration; the drain- 
age of swamps; the great drainage problems of 
our lowlands and valleys; the building of rail- 
roads; the building, care and maintenance of 
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canals; the reclamation of our American deserts 
and the study of ways and means thru which they 
can be made productive; great irrigation projects 
for the West; the reclamation of worn lands of 
the east; great federal buildings; problems of 
state and federal sanitation; national and state 
parks, and their maintenance; the general main- 
tenance and repair of all federal properties. All 
of these and the thousand and one other things 
of federal progress along social, economic and 
industrial lines would become naturally a part of 
this great federal cantonment service. 


A Year of Education 
What, too, can be said of the wonderful educa- 
tional value of such a year? It would become 
the crowning year to our public school, to our col- 
lege and university work. It would become the 
keystone, if you please, of our great public school 
system; the one thing lacking to make all educa- 
tion truly effective. It would complete the 
American educational scheme and give to our 
young people the greatest possible impetus toward 
nationalization. It would serve educational val- 
ues for all time. The problems of disciplinary 
education, cultural education, liberal education, 
industrial and economic education would be set- 
tled without further question, for such a canton- 

ment service would include them all. 


Not only from the more commonly accepted 
standards of educational life would these boys 
and girls profit, but more important would be 
the great laboratory possibilities which such a 
year would offer. Direct point would be given to 
every educational effort and such a system would 
necessarily furnish the basis of the most intelli- 
gent and constructive industrialism that the world 
has ever known. 

Above all it would foster the American prin- 
ciple of individualism in education so different in 
type from the Germanic idea of the preservation 
of educational caste and clique. 

Every boy and girl of twenty-one years of age, 
no matter what might have been the previous ex- 
perience or previous education, would find in this 
great national cantonment an opportunity to react 
along the line of his or her chosen career, whether 
in science, in industry, along scholastic lines, in 
governmental, political, social, economic, or the 
purely educational or even religious reaction. 


Great Tangible Results 

The national cantonment would have ample 
field for all. In every possible individual re- 
action, opportunity would be found for an educa- 
tion along the line of the chosen career of the 
individual, and this, too, at an age when such an 
education would be worth most to that individual. 

What would be the tangible results of such a 
year of federal service? Within ten years Amer- 
ica would be known as leading the world in all 
the problems of socialization, federalization, 
democratization, individual initiative, and with 
absolutely no illiteracy. With such a national 
laboratory America would make more progress in 
ten. years than we could expect from a hundred 
years of the ordinary educational and industrial 
reaction. ; 

Above all America would always remain a re- 
juvenated country. There could be no decay, 
American life, American Idealism and American 
perpetuity would be assured. 

To those who are always seeking a return for 
money invested, to those who are always count- 
ing their tax by its return values; there could be 
promised a return in a tangible way for every 
dollar expended. This statement could not be 
made of forty years of purely militaristic con- 
trol. And above all America would be ready, 
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A Call to the Colors 


A call to the colors! Brave freemen for 


you, 

A call to the colors! The Red, White and 
Blue. 

With hearts strong and steady and heads 
lifted high, 


Sail away “‘over there,” to dare, do or die. 


A call to the colors the bugle’s shrill blast 

Bears a message to us, that the dark cruel 
past, 

Where despots have ruled with vengeance 
and might, 

Shall give place to a future of justice and 
right. 


A call to the colors means freedom for all ; 

Kings sink unto dust, empires tremble and 
fall; 

Humanity, cursed, at last comes to its own, 


With Wrong on the scaffold, and Right 


on the throne. 


A call to the colors! No more shall men 
feel 

The sharp, crushing weight of a mad ty- 

rant’s heel; 

But life, joy, and liberty to all shall be 
given 

As freely as comes the rich blessings of 
heaven. 


A call to the colors will bring a glad day 

When fiendish ‘“‘frightfulness’’ passes 
away. 

Men will love men as brothers; red car- 
nage will cease; 

All nations will welcome the Kingdom of 
Peace. 


Then follow the colors, young heroes! To 


you 

We sacredly trust our loved Red, White 
and Blue; 

Your sacrifice noble, remembered shall be, 

From shore to far shore, and from sea to 
wide sea. 


—Mrs. Robert N. Mulholland. 











both in trained men and in industrial organization 
for any military emergency. This is the true 
theory of preparedness. 


International Idealism 


I said earlier that there could be no nationalism 
that was not based upon idealism. I wish now to 
affirm that statement of internationalism. 


There can be no internationalism that is not 
based upon idealism. 


Internationalism, too, is of the spirit. 


A league of nations can be establisht only 
upon a commonly accepted international ideal. 
Let us not think such idealism impossible. It is 
but the application of the principal of our own 
national life to a larger field of operation. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that 
our national organization of states has no com- 
monly accepted material or economic interest. 
Our national organization is not based upon ma- 
terialistic principles. Maine and California have 
no common materialistic or economic interests. 
The great struggles that arise periodically in our 
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national congress are largely matters of the di 
vergence of materialistic or economic interest 
between states. 

The only thing that holds Maine and Californi, 
in the bonds of national brotherhood are thy 
commonly accepted ideals of human reactign 
The only thing that holds Florida and Minnesy., 


together in their nationalism are the bonds o; | 


our commonly accepted ideals of human reactigg 
The United States is really international in its 
character rather than national. The United States 
is really not a country, but a league of nations 
based upon a commonly accepted idealism tha 
holds her people in the bonds of a commonly ar. 
cepted idealistic purpose. 


The great wars in which we have been involve; 
since the days of our revolution have been wars 
that were based, not upon materialism, but rather 
upon American idealism, and we have become 
knitted together into a league of nations by , 
bond of idealism that is stronger even than oy 
own statehood. 


That which is true of our own national life 
may become just as true of the larger interna. 
tionalism. 


Allies Bound by Same Ideals 

The Allies were bound together in the recent 
struggle, not by economic interests but by com- 
mon ideals. It was in obedience to this principle 
of idealism, to the reparation of outraged right, 
to the restoration of injured nations to their na- 
tional integrity, that great nations like Great 
Britain and the United States, nations that might 
have escaped this war had they so pleased, inter- 
vened and became parties to the great world 
struggle. 


It was, I say, because of their commonly ac- 
cepted idealism, that a league of nations, of ne. 
cessity, was formed to purge Europe and the 
world of the doctrine of the right of might and to 
establish in its place the doctrine of the might of 
right. 

Neither were these two doctrines recent in 
their pronouncement and recognition. I wish to 
call your attention to the fact that this idealistic 
alignment of nations was made before 1914. The 
ideal commonly accepted by the Allies is not 2 
transitory thing, not a mere ship passing in the 
night. 

Investigate, if you please, the alignment a 
The Hague in 1907. The Hague Conference for 
the establishment of international compulsory ar- 
bitration among nations was attended by forty 
nations. There were forty votes present. When 
the question came to a vote thirty-five voted 
“Aye,” five voted “Nay.” Who were the five’ 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, Roumania, Greece. ! 
took a great World War to convert the five. Were 
they converted or shall history, as it is wrttel 
forty years from today, prove that the five com 
verted the thirty-five; that the strongest Incr 
nationalism is not the concept of America an¢ 
her Allies. 

We must not only conquer Germany, we ™US 
convert her; otherwise we may be convertec. 


We must re-educate Germany, she must remit 
a student of the league of nations until such & 
time as she can be taught to spell and to spe 
correctly, the words Humanity, LIBERTY DE- 
MOCRACY, JUSTICE, LOVE. ny 

The most practical thing in the world is 4ce4* 
ism. 

Note: Melvin G. Clark, member of the R * 
Club of Sioux City, Iowa, is the superintenden 
of the Sioux City Public Schools; the foregoms 
article was an address delivered by him befor 
his club in December, 1918. 


ot ary 
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Parents Consult the Family Physician 


ME: J. asks: ‘Our son is just past eighteen 
and has never seemed tobe strong or robust. 
He is stoop-shouldered. We have tried many 
kinds of exercise which would develop and 
strengthen him, but it is difficult to keep him 
conscientiously at the work. Unless he takes 
systematic exercise, with regular hours and 
habits, we fear he will never be a strong or 
vigorous man. What do you suggest?” 


The Doctor replies: 


“UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING”’ 





has committed itself to an endorsement of 
a proper compulsory military training law for the 
United States. 

All thinking persons are agreed that every one 
be willing to render intelligent service to 
his country in times of peace and in times of war. 
A successful democracy is based upon such action. 
It is one thing to be willing and quite another 
thing to be able to render such service. Ability 
to render any kind of service usually depends 
upon proper preliminary training. Few of us are 
so fortunate as to be inspired to do the right 
thing without having given previous thought to 


the matter, 


R TARY, by action of its annual convention, 
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snouid 


The fact that a man know how to fight does not 
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Parents Consult the Family Physician 


MBs. W. asks: ‘Since our son left high school 

e has caused us deep concern. We cannot 
afford to send him to college. We have secured 
rs positions, but he has lost one after 
we er, largely because he will not try. In our 
. ‘hi it is pure laziness. What can we do to 
Pur him up and teach him the value of energy 
and industry >” 


The Doctor replies: 


“UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING” 
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make him want to fight. Many a good boxer, 
trained to defend himself, has fewer fights than 
most men who lack the training. Ability to box 
does not send a man out hunting for a fight. 

The objection has been made that in all the 
wars of the United States, the army has waited 
upon industry to supply it and not upon men to 
form it; that while Germany had prepared for 
almost fifty years for war, and the United States 
had not prepared, yet the United States pro- 
duced a better fighting man, and in large quan- 
tities, in one year and could have done it in six 
months if industry had shown the adaptability 
and patriotism which the men showed. 

Yet, if every man engaged in industry, upon 
whose lagging the army waited, had been prop- 
erly trained in citizenship service and citizenship 
ideals, would not industry have been ready to 
equip that army as soon as the army was ready 
for action? 

Besides, the United States was able to take 
six months in which to train an army, because 
French and British armies were holding back the 
Germans during that time. 

And another thing; the first American army 
in France was composed largely of men with 
previous military experience—men of the regu- 
lars and men of the National Guard. 

Suppose that the word “citizenship” were sub- 
stituted for the word “military,” and the program 
called “Universal Citizenship Training.” That 
would mean exactly the same thing, in the minds 
of the advocates of compulsory military train- 
ing; they insist that military training necessarily 
implies citizenship training, and that the records 
of the training camps the past two years bear 
out this attitude. 

Switzerland has universal military training. 
Has Switzerland ever insisted that her army must 
kill—“‘must function?” 
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Parents Consult the Family Physician 


R. R. asks: ‘*My son is eighteen years old 
and is difficult to manage. As he grows 
older he becomes more insubordinate. He rebels 
against every kind of discipline, and if he con- 
tinues thus we know he will be a source of endless 
sorrow and trouble for us. We are in great 
distress. What is the best thing for him?” 


The Doctor replies: 
“UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING” 
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Parents Consult the Family Physician 


MBS. L. asks. ‘‘Our son is nineteen years old 

Although we have done our best to teach 
him respect for the laws and institutions of our 
country, as well as consideration for others, he 
affects contempt for laws and restraints and has 
frequently gotten himself into trouble. How can 
he be saved?” 


The Doctor replies 
“UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING” 





Will any one assume that the millions of men 
returning to the United States from Europe, and 
from the training camps in America, are a menace 
to the country or to other countries trying to live 
in peace with the world, or will show any disposi- 
tion to continue a military regime? 

The most earnest friends of universal military 
training look upon the military phases of that 
training as one of the minor phases; it is greatly 
overshadowed by the training in citizenship, in 
self-control, in efficient co-operation, in pride of 
appearance, in faithfulness to duty, in the proper 
bearing and sharing of responsibilities, in devo- 
tion to country, in accurate and efficient activity, 
in mental alertness, in regard for orderliness, in 
physical well being, in tenacity of purpose, in 
continuity of thought. 

















Copyrighted, 1918, by Joh 


Parents Consult the Family Physician 
MBS. S. asks: ‘Our son is just through his 


second year in college and we fear his asso- 
ciations have made him snobbish. When he 
returns for his vacations he adopts an air of 
superiority toward his old acquaintances and 
shows a spirit of snobbishness which we deeply 
deplore. How can he be brought to his 
senses?” 

The Doctor replies: 


“UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING” 
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Self Government in Industry 


A RTHUR GLEASON, American editorial writer, 
recently returned from England where he has been 
almost continuously since the outbreak of the great war, 
says that Labor is planning to do away with unemploy- 
ment because it has discovered that when unemployment 
disappears the wage scale goes up. 

The common people have also discovered that where 
life can be conscripted, wealth, which is not so sacred as 
life, can also be conscripted. 

British Labor has both an industrial expression in the 
trades unions and a political expression in the British 
Labor Party. Mr. Gleason says the British labor move- 
ment is not Bolshevik in character and it does not sym- 
pathize with anarchy, but the British workman sees, prob- 
ably for the first time, that if he is to share more fully 
in the product of labor, total production must be in- 
creast. British Labor has. been given a share in the man- 
agement of industry. Shop, district, and national com- 
mittees within an industry participate with the employers 
in the fixing of workship conditions and the terms of pro- 
duction. Ultimately these committees may have some- 
thing to say about the control of credit, markets, etc. 

This is self government in industry and Mr. Gleason 
urges Americans to study the tendency, for sooner or later 
the impact of this movement will be felt in the United 
States. 

The 1918 Rotary convention called upon all Rotary 
Clubs to discuss the question of the relations between 
employers and employees at regular weekly meetings 
within three months after the convention. Those clubs 
which have not done this should now proceed to make up 


for lost time. 
* ok * 


Cancelling the Debt of France 


HE United States has loaned the French Government 

several million dollars to help prosecute the war. 
There have been some people in the United States to offer 
the suggestion that this indebtedness should be cancelled 
and the French Government handed a receipt in full. The 
suggestion is prompted by a laudable sentiment based 
largely upon the memory of the aid which France gave to 
the colonies during the war of independence. There is 
no doubt but that the French Government appreciates the 
sentiment back of this suggestion. 

There is, however, another side to the matter. France 
does not consider herself an insolvent nation; she has a 
righteous pride in her achievements; she has never repudi- 
ated a just debt and there might be some feeling that the 
acceptance of cancellation of a just debt would be in the 
nature of a repudiation of it. The attitude of France so 
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far as can be learned from her leaders is that she does 
not want charity, but that she does need help in order ty 
recuperate rapidly from the devastations of the war 

It is quite likely that France would be more gratefy] 
to the United States for raw materials, machinery, ete, 
necessary to put her industries into good condition, that 
she may be able to reconstruct her industrial life and pay 
her just debts, than she would be for the charity that 
would necessarily be considered a part of the cancellation 
of her debt to the United States. 

France will need time in which to pay and it is likely 
that she will need additional credits from the United 
States, and the best way that the people of the United 
States can show their gratitude to France is to help her 
quickly reach the position where she can carry her own 


load. 
ok ok * 


“Too Busy to Come” 


EARLY every Rotary club secretary has had some 
4 N member try to excuse his absence from meetings 
with the statement that he was too busy to come. In many 
instances this may be a valid excuse and in entire accord 
with the facts. On the other hand, it is very easy for one 
to get into the habit of thinking he is too busy to do any- 
thing else except attend to his own business. This habit 
leads to chronic selfishness, and selfishness is one of the 
evils of human nature which Rotary was founded to de- 
stroy. A man who is too busy to attend Rotary meetings 
has very little in common with Rotary and has a very 
slight conception of what Rotary is. A man who is s0 
absorbed in his business that he cannot get himself out of 
it is very likely to be too selfish to appreciate, even to 4 
small extent, the spirit of the Rotary principle of “Ser- 
ice Above Self—He Profits Most Who Serves Best” and 
will be inclined to let his mind dwell upon the profit rather 
than the service idea. 


* * * 


Try It the Other Way 


T is to be hoped that some Rotary club, somewhere, 

some time, will try the experiment of letting the 
speaker of the day deliver his message immediately atte! 
the club members have seated themselves for luncheo! 
and before they have had their luncheon. The idea * 
that with the stomach empty the mind will be more Tf 
ceptive to the message; also that after having heard the 
message the Rotarians can discuss it while partaking 
their luncheon; also that it will be better for the Rota 
ans, having eaten, to get up and move around and return 
to their places of business than to sit and listen ‘° a 
address. No one has contended that an address improv 
digestion, but many contend that exercise does. 
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Wages After the War 


AGES during the war have been abnormally high as 
\ compared with pre-war standards. The history of 
the United States shows that during every war prices have 
increast and wages have followed this rise. History also 
shows that neither prices nor wages have ever receded to 
the average level of pre-war times. The question of wages 
is one of the big problems of the immediate future in every 
country in which Rotary is establisht. There is no ques- 
tion but that wage-earners will protest against the lower- 
ing of wages unless there is a corresponding decrease in 
the prices of those things which they must buy. In some 
lines of industry wages have increast in proportion to the 
increase of prices. But generally speaking, while the 
wage level has been raised, it has not gone up as fast as 
the cost of living. 





of teaching political history to children. ‘The war has 
demonstrated that the old methods have been inadequate 
to give the children a proper comprehension of the politi- 
cal situation in the world. 

One of the good things which has come out of the war 
has been the increast knowledge of geography which it 
has taught to adults and children alike. This increast 
knowledge has not been confined entirely to geographical 
boundaries, but it has included some understanding of po- 
litical situations in other parts of the world. 

History as it is taught in most school textbooks is 
largely a matter of chronicles of dynasties and wars and 
not a history of human beings. No child in the public 
schools of the United States, for instance, can gain a very 
good idea of what his country really is thru a pedagogic 

method which lays particular stress 
= upon the physical facts in history 





The insistence by wage-earners 


THE DANGER OF REDUCING PRICES | 





that their wages shall not be de- 
creast until after there is a drop in : 
prices will have a tendency to main- i § 
tain higher prices. If the cost of 
living remains on the same level for 
any length of time, undoubtediy 
there will be a general demand by 
wage-earners for an increase in 
wages. If it costs twice as much to 
live the same way as before the war, 
the wage-earner will insist on having 
twice as much remuneration for his 
work. 

There is a very close relation 
between the cost of living and the 
cost of labor. In the past it has 
taken years to bring these two items 
into general agreement. If every- 
body makes an effort to bring about 
this agreement, it need not take a — 
long time to accomplish the result. 

Every individual who takes the 
position that he is willing to have an adjustment between 
the cost of living and the wage or salary of everybody else 
except himself will help to delay the final solution of the 
problem as a whole. Every employer who takes the posi- 
tion that he is willing to have this readjustment for every- 
body else in the world except for himself also helps to 
delay the final solution. 

It is time for the exercise of unselfishness upon the 
Part of both employer and employe. 


* * * 


Teaching History to Children 


NE of the pressing after-the-war problems which will 
demand immediate solution is a reform in the method 
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and does not develop an understand- 
ing of the thoughts and lives leading 
up to these facts. 

Writing the history of a people 
is a difficult task. MacCauley dis- 
covered this when he attempted to 
write the history of the English 
people and found it impossible to 
cover more than a comparatively 
few years within four or five vol- 
umes. 

The moral and sociological in- 
fluences that work in the develop- 
ment of a nation are the vital factors 
of that nation’s history and no sys- 
tem of teaching history can be truly 
efficient which does not develop in 
the child’s mind a rather clear com- 
prehension of these forces and the 
manner in which they operate. 
Naturally the textbooks on history 
will be different after the war. The 
problem is to make them better as well as different. 

*K * * 
Greatest of All Ships 

I URING the world war the importance of ships was 

made manifest and ships will continue to be of prime 
importance in order that the merchandise of the world 
and the passengers of the world may be transported over 
the seven seas. However, during the war there was em- 
phasis given to the importance of another class of ships 
—the kind of ships that Rotary has been developing dur- 
ing its existence as an organization—such ships as partner- 
ship, fellowship, friendship, leadership, craftsmanship, 
all of which make up the relationship which is the aim of 
the greatest statesmanship the world has ever known. 
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Shaping Up a Good Program for 
Rotary Convention 


HE 1919 Rotary Convention Program Com- 

mittee, with the cooperation of the Salt 
Lake City Rotarians, has already put in many 
hours’ work on the program for the next Inter- 
national Rotary gathering at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, the week of June 16th. A tentative outline 
of the program has been prepared. While it is 
extremely likely that changes will be made in it 
before it assumes complete form, the general 
plan of the program is rather definitely indicated. 
This general plan has been submitted by Chair- 
man Klumph to the International Board of Di- 
rectors and has been approved. 

The Convention will assemble for business 
sessions Tuesday morning, June 17th, at 8:30 
o'clock. 

Sunday morning there will be church services, 
some of which will be conducted by Rotarians 
from other cities, in which the theme of the 
sermons will be the Rotary motto—HeE Prorirs 
Most Wuo Serves BEsT. 

Sunday afternoon there will be an informal 
meeting of the International Board of Directors 
and Monday morning at nine o’clock the Board 
will meet in formal session to make final disposi- 
tion of matters that must be taken care of before 
the convention sessions open. 

Monday afternoon it is planned to have a con- 
vention council to be attended by all the general 
officers of the Association, the committee chair- 
man, and the incoming district governors. At 
this meeting will be discusst and outlined the 
plans for conducting the convention sessions in 
the most efficient manner. 

Monday has been left free from any set pro- 
gram so that the delegates will have plenty of 
time to get settled and to locate their friends 
at the different hotels and to give Salt Lake 
City its first introduction to the Rotary Conven- 
tion spirit. 

Monday evening there will be the annual din- 
ner given to the International Officers and their 
ladies by the officers and directors of the Con- 
vention City Club. 


Sight Seeing Trips 


During Monday the Salt Lake City Rotary 
hospital plans contemplate automobile tours to 
the beautiful canyons near the city and to the 
Salt-Air resort on Great Salt Lake where the 
Rotarians will be given the privilege of sea bath- 
ing a thousand miles or more from the ocean. 

Monday evening there will also be an organ 
concert at the Mormon Tabernacle to which the 
Rotarians will be welcome. 

It is the plan of the Program Committee to 
have not more than one set speech each day 
and to devote all of the rest of the working hours 
of the convention to a thoro discussion of world 
problems and Rotary problems and their relation 
to each other and the best method of efficiently 
directing the power of Rotary to aid in the suc- 
cessful solution of these problems. 

The names of the speakers will not be given 
out until definite arrangements have been made 
so that the Committee will feel that it can give 
publicity to its plans without the fear of having 
to announce a change in program at the last 
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minute. The speakers will be men of national 
and international standing, thoroly equipt to dis- 
cuss the big questions which they will be askt to 
talk about. 

Tuesday will be the day of organization. In 
the morning there will be the address of welcome 
by the president of the Salt Lake City Rotary 
Club; the response to this address by the Inter- 
national President; the president’s annual report; 
presentation of International Officers, delegates 
from overseas and guests of the Convention; 
brief statements from chairmen of committees 
in which each chairman will be given an oppor- 
tunity to explain and emphasize the printed re- 
port of his committee; the address of the day by 
a noted speaker; and miscellaneous business. 

Tuesday afternoon there will be the report of 
the Committee on the Education of Rotarians 
as to Rotary, and the report of the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws; an hour is allowed for 
each report and discussion. 

The general session of the Convention Wednes- 
day morning will include one of the notable 
addresses of the Convention and a series of re- 
ports showing how the spirit of service has been 
exemplified during the year by the Rotary clubs 
of the several nations in which Rotary has been 





Rotary District Conferences 
1919 Schedule 





Eighteen of the twenty-four Rotary 
Districts will hold their annual confer- 
ences this month, the birth month of 
Rotary. One held its conference during 
the closing days of January. The con- 
ferences of four will be held in April. 
The annual meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, which takes the 
place of the annual conference in District 
No. 24, is scheduled for May. Following 
is a schedule for the 1919 conferences: 
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1 Jan. 29-30 *Halifax, N. S.....Pidgeon 
2 Feb. 19-20 Worcester, Mass..Adams 
$3 Web: -@% —Aibeny, N.-%...... Adams 
4 Feb. 10-11 *Hamilton, Ont...Adams 
5 Apr. 1041 - Marrisbure, Fa. .. 20:5 
6 Feb. 5-6 Wheeling, W. Va...Perry 
7 . April Greensboro, N. C. ...... 
8: Feb. 138-14 Albany, Ga......... Perry 


9 Feb. 6-7 G. Rapids, Mich. .Lansing 
10 Feb. 3-4 Columbus, O.....Lansing 
11 Feb. 13-14 Ind’n’polis, Ind..Lansing 
12 Apr: DRE Wet, TS swiss. ston eres 
13 Feb. 10-11 Nashville, Tenn.. Lansing 
14 Feb. 17-18 Alexandria, La.....Perry 
15 Feb. 3-4 Madison, Wis..... Kelsey 
16 Feb. 17-18 Omaha, Neb. ....Kelsey 
17 Feb. 13-14 Okla. City, Okla...Kelsey 
18 Feb. 10-11 San Antonio, Tex.. Kelsey 
19 Feb. 9-10-11 Winnipeg, Man.....Poole 


20 Feb. 17-18 Butte, Mont........ Poole 

21 Feb. 14-15 Denver, Colo....... Poole 

22 Feb. 20-21 Portland, Ore....... Poole 

23 Apr. 11-12 : San Diego, Calif....... 

PE ose Annual Meeting of B. A. 
R. C. in May. 


*Date not definitely decided. 
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establisht. Fifteen minutes will be allowed 
each report. 


Wednesday afternoon will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the vocational sections conducted alonp 
similar lines as in the past. ¢ 

Thursday will be the first day of legislative 
action by the Convention. It is contemplated to 
have at the morning session the report of the 
American Committee on the Employment o/ 
Sailors and Soldiers, report of Committee op 
Work Among Boys, report of Resolutions Com. 
mittee, and ample time for discussion and action 
on each report. The morning session will close 
with the nomination of officers. There will be ap 
afternoon session on Thursday to continue the 
report of the Resolutions Committee and djs. 
cussion and action thereon. 

Friday’s session will begin at 8:00 o’clock and 
two hours will be allowed for the casting of bal- 
lots for the election of officers nominated the 
previous day. Should a second ballot be neces- 
sary, the ballot boxes will be open from 12:0 
to 1:00 o’clock for that purpose. 

The Committee on Standard Constitution and 
Model By-Laws for the Clubs will make its re- 
port at the Friday morning session. 

It is planned that there shall be two addresses 
at this session, one on the employer and one on 
the employe. 

Friday afternoon the Committee on Relations 
Between Employer and Employe will make its 
report and at least an hour will be allowed to this 
report and discussion. 


Then miscellaneous business will be disposed 
of, the new officers will be installed, and the 


Convention will adjourn. 


for 


Hotel Accommodations 


First class hotel accommodations are available 
to take care of an attendance of three thousanc 
or more Rotarians. The Convention City Execu- 
tive Committee has accepted the decision of the 
International Directors regarding hotel reserva- 
tions as follows: 

First: no hotel reservation shall be accepted 
prior to April 1, 1919. 

Second; no reservation shall be accepted unless 
made out in regular form and on a prescribec 
form of contract, accompanied by a remittance 
of $10.00 per person. 

The details for taking care of hotel reserva- 
tions will be workt out and brought to the atten- 
tion of Rotary clubs and Rotarians in ample 
time for them to complete their plans for at 
tending the convention. 

The Salt Lake City Rotarians have outlined a 
plan of hospitality in conformity with the desire 
of the International Directors that the Conve? 
tion should reflect the serious purposes of Rotary. 
In consequence, the hospitality plans of the 54" 
Lake City Rotarians are being made to i ™ 
with the serious business sessions of the (0 
vention so that at no time will there be any ©o™ 
flict. 

Every hour, however, which is not © 
for the serious work of the Convention Ww! 
utilized to make the visit of their guests one !0" 
to be remembered. 
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January 10th, 1919. 


When I got your letter asking for a quiet tip 
» things to do and see “if” you could possibly 
set away for the International Rotary Conven- 
‘ion, 1 felt a little hostile on account of that 
‘ Then I recalled that you had never been 

‘he Western mountains and could not realize 
that the very selection of Salt Lake City as the 
meeting place eliminated any “if” that could pos- 
sibly be attacht to attending the 1919 Conven- 
[am not going to tell you a great deal about 
Salt Lake in this letter, because I have so much 
to sav about the National Parks, and other great 
scenic attractions of the West. 

“Zion” is the capital, not only of Utah, but 
of the Inter-mountain Empire. No city in Amer- 
a is more widely famed and few cities measure 
so nearly up to a visitor’s preconception. The 
Mormon Temple! The Tabernacle! The Great 
Organ! The Great Salt Sea! Verily, these are 
names to conjure with. Unless you have bathed 
in the Dead Sea of Palestine, you will not be 
ired for the buoyancy and exhilaration of 
the Great Salt Lake. 

Salt Lake City is unique, clean and beautiful. 
ligh mountains, close by on all sides, are the 
sources of its pure drinking water which con- 
nually flows from fountains on every corner. 
There are many excellent hotels—foremost, of 
George Relf’s magnificent Hotel Utah, 
on a historic site in the shadow of the 
Mormon Temple. 


The Wonder Park 


You ask about the Yellowstone National Park. 

redict that hundreds of Rotarians will visit 

geyserland” immediately after the Conven- 

tion. I am going to tell you how they can save 
tt of money! 


pret 


IT 


course, 


situated 


Rotarians in the Mississippi Valley and states 
the east and south will be able, in June, to 
y round trip excursion tickets to Yellowstone 
Park as a destination, good for travel thru Salt 
Lake City in one or both directions, at fares 
is low as will be charged to Salt Lake 
s a destination. 


} 
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How to Plan Convention Trip 


By Bill 


These Yellowstone tickets have always been 
real bargains in transportation. 

For example, if you haven’t got one and de- 
cide to go to Yellowstone after you reach Salt 
Lake City, you will be obliged to pay a local 
fare for 328 miles between Salt Lake City and 
Yellowstone in each direction. 


I cannot illustrate this money saving in terms 
of actual dollars now, because the rates have not 
been announced. But if you will write Rotarian 
Howard H. Hays, Manager of Bureau of Service 
of the United States Railroad Administration at 
646 Transportation Building, Chicago, IIl., he 
will send you the information as soon as it is 
available. Howard has a lot of free literature on 
Yellowstone and all the other parks and Western 
resorts and he tells me that he will be glad to 
serve you and all the other Rotarians. 


Fast trains run between Salt Lake City and 
Yellowstone, nightly in each direction. Passen- 
gers eat dinner in Salt Lake City and breakfast 
the next morning in Yellowstone or vice versa. 
If you are going to visit Yellowstone after the 
Convention, buy your rail ticket so that it reads 
on the going trip thru Salt Lake City to Yellow- 
stone Station, Montana. This ticket will be good 
for the stop-over at Salt Lake City. Indeed, 
these Yellowstone tickets are good for extended 
stop-overs at all points enroute during their long 
limit. 

After you have made the Yellowstone Park 
trip, you can leave the Park via any of the three 
gateways. 

You can return to Yellowstone, Montana (your 
place of entrance), and return East via Utah, 
Wyoming or Colorado. 

You can leave the Park at Gardiner, Montana, 
and return east via St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

You can leave the Park via the “Cody Road” 
to Cody, Wyoming, and return direct or via Colo- 
rado, as you choose. 


Five Days in Yellowstone 


The rail cost of all of these routes will be 
practically the same, but you must decide on 
your route before purchasing tickets. 

If you prefer to see Yellowstone Park before 


The Upper Geyser Basin of Yellowstone National Park, Showing the Strange Spouting Springs in Action 
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the Convention, you will have to wait until the 
opening date for Yellowstone is announced, be- 
fore making your final plans. It is hardly pos- 
sible that the Park will open before June 15th 
or June 20th. These dates are too late for a 
Yellowstone trip before the Convention. 

The “sightseeing” tour of Yellowstone Park 
requires five days, but you should allow for sev- 
eral extra days if possible. If five days are all 
you can spare, it is time enough; but if you 
desire to spice your vacation with some real 
recreation, just throw in a few extra days for 
fishing and loafing in the Yellowstone. The alti- 
tude is over 7,000 feet and the high, dry, bracing, 
pine-laden air is nature’s tonic. 

Transportation thru Yellowstone is in comfort- 
able automobiles and the circle tour is about 200 
miles. There is only one transportation com- 
pany, which serves both the hotels and the per- 
manent camps. The cost of the five days tour 
for transportation, with meals and lodgings at 
the hotels, is $52; the cost for transportation, 
with meals and lodgings at the permanent camps, 


is $43. These charges cover all necessary ex- 
penses for the five day period. Overtime at the 
hotels is $6 per diem, American plan; at the 


camps $4. For rooms with bath at the hotels, 
add $1 to $2 per person per day, depending on 
size and location of room. 


The hotels on this circle tour are among the 


best resort hotels in the United States. “Old 
Faithful Inn” is a poem in rusticity; the Grand 
Canyon Hotel boasts the largest and finest 


“lounge” in America. I believe that five hundred 
couples can dance in it at one time. 

The permanent camps, under the name of the 
“Wylie Way,” earned a national reputation for 
economical and informal service. A 
“tent city” of service halls, dining halls, recrea- 
tion pavilion, etc., together with dozens of one 
and two room sleeping tents. Each tent is wain- 
scoted four feet, floored, and heated with a small 
wood-burning stove. The furnishings, while sim- 


ple, are absolutely comfortable. 


“camp” Is a 


From the standpoint of sightseeing, it really 
makes no which service in the Yel- 
All tourists travel over the 
same highway and the hotels and camps are 


cifference 


lowstone is selected. 
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located near together so that the patrons of each 
service can exchange visits every evening. 

A visit to Glacier National Park can also be 
included in the Salt Lake City-Yellowstone Park 
In this plan, your ticket would 
read via any line to Colorado, thence to Salt 
Lake City via Union Pacific or Denver and Rio 
Grande, thence to Yellowstone Park. The re- 
turn portion of your ticket will read Gardiner, 
Montana, via Helena to Glacier Park Station on 
the Great Northern Railroad. On leaving Gla- 
cier Park the routing is either via St. Paul or via 
Billings, Montana, direct, or to Colorado and 
thence east or south to your home. The cost of 
spending five days in Glacier National Park, in- 


combination. 


cluding transportation, meals and lodgings, would 
vary from $35 to $50. A longer time should be 
allotted if possible. 

Enroute thru Colorado, a splendid opportunity 
is given to visit Rocky Mountain National Park 
as a side trip from Denver. This trip can be 
made satisfactorily in a minimum of three days. 
The Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Com- 
pany operates daily auto service from Denver 
to this Park at a cost of $9.80. Hotel accom- 
modations vary from $3 to $6 per diem, Amer- 
ican plan 

Colorado is the playground of the Rockies. 
Dozens of delightful one-day side-trips are avail- 
able from Denver, Colorado Springs and Mani- 
tou. The last two named cities are the heart 
of the Pike’s Peak Region. 

If you go over the Denver and Rio Grande in 
either direction between Colorado and Utah, you 
will go thru the Royal Gorge and you can stop 
for a day at Glenwood Springs. 

You can also use the narrow gauge railroad 
thru southwestern Colorado to Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, which is reached via auto from Man- 
The side-trip rate from Montrose 
to Mesa Verde, including rail and auto trans- 
portation, is approximately $25. A minimum of 
two days should be allotted to Mesa Verde. 
Rates at the camps are $4 American plan. Book- 
lets on the cliff dwellings and beautiful scenic 
panoramas of this Park are easily available. C. j. 
Birchfield has said that it is the most mysterious 
of our National Parks. 


cos, Colorado. 


If you want to extend your trip to the Con- 
vention to include the Pacific Coast, you can go 





Pinecrest Inn, in Emigration Canyon, near Salt 
Lake City, where Rotarians will test hospitality 
of their hosts. 
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U. S. A. Map Showing Location of National Parks and Monuments in the West. 


from Salt Lake City direct to either Los Angeles, 
San Francisco or Portland. 

The route from Salt Lake City to Portland is 
via the Union Pacific System thru Idaho and 
along the Columbia River in Oregon. 

From Portland, “The Rose City,” you have 
choice of the northern routes thru the Puget 
Sound district and eastward via the Twin Cities, 
including the Grand Trunk Pacific or Canadian 
Pacific thru the Canadian Rockies, the Great 
Northern past Glacier Park, the Northern Pa- 
cific, from which Yellowstone Park is reached by 
short side-trip from Livingston, and the “Elec- 
trified Mountain Route” of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railroad. 

Mount Ranier National Park may be visited 
by convenient side-trip from Tacoma. 

From Salt Lake City to San Francisco you 
may take the Western Pacific thru Feather 
River Canyon, or the Southern Pacific thru Reno, 
Truckee and American River Canyon, and side- 
trip may be made from Truckee to Lake Tahoe. 

The direct line from Salt Lake City to Los 
Angeles is the Salt Lake Route, from which auto 
side-trip may be made to Zion Canyon National 
Monument. Returning from San Francisco via 
the northern routes, steamship service is available 
to Portland or Seattle. The railroad northward 
from San Francisco is the Southern Pacific’s 
scenic Shasta Route, offering opportunity of view- 
ing Crater Lake National Park by auto side-trip. 

Between San Francisco and Los Angeles, there 
is both railroad and steamship service. One rail 
line is along the coast and the others are thru the 
valleys back of the Coast Range and by taking 
the latter route, a side-trip may be made to 
Yosemite National Park, also to Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant National Parks. San Diego is a side- 
trip from Los Angeles via railroad or steamer. 

Returning from Los Angeles via the southern 
routes you have choice of the Santa Fe, with 
side-trip from Williams to the Grand Canyon, or 
the Southern Pacific’s “Sunset Route,” affording 
detour over the Apache Trail, past Roosevelt 
Dam. This route may be continued via El Paso 
and Kansas City or via New Orleans. 

There are hundreds of combinations of routes 
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which may be taken. If in doubt, send for books 
describing the National Parks and resorts in 
which you are interested, and then write to 
Howard Hays, telling him the trip you have in 
mind, the places you wish to visit, the time you 
have to devote, and everything will be made 
clear to you. Do this early so you may crystal- 
lize your plans and make your hotel and sleeping 
car reservations while good accommodations may 
be had. 

I am afraid, John, that this letter has long 
trespast beyond the limits of your patience. It 
has been as hard for me to stop as it will be 
for you to read, because I have visited these 
great American playgrounds and I am excited at 
the opportunities the Rotarians are going to have 
to become better acquainted with the American 
West. Such travel eradicates provincialism anc 
quickens patriotism. Now, after we have | 





been 


fighting for America and saving America, let us 
all get out and see what we have given self and 
Let us make this a “See Amer- 
Your friend, 

BILI 


substance for. 
ica First” summer. 





Mountain of copper of Utah Copper (0. % 


Bingham, near Salt Lake City 
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Capital, Commercial Interests 


and the Farmer 


The accompanying article is a report made by 
» committee of the Rotary Club of Salt Lake 
( 40, Utah, to which was assigned the subject of 
“Harmony Between Capital, Commercial Iyter- 
octs. and the Farmer.” International President 
Poole has recommended it as a topic for a 
thought/ul discussion at a meeting of every Ro- 
tary club, especially in the United States. It is 
hoped that every Rotarian will read and study 
it. The committee making the report was com- 
posed of Rotarians W. F. Jensen, Merril Nibley, 


md Frank A. Fisher. 








the subject: “Harmony Between Capital, 
Commercial Interests, and the Farmer.” 

For the purpose of study, we are placing be- 
fore the membership a number of leading ques- 
tions pertaining to and leading to a solution of 
‘he unrest and dissatisfaction now existing to 
some extent, especially among the farming ele- 
ment. We earnestly solicit your criticism and 
your comment, together with further suggestions 
bearing upon the subject, all of which should be 
in writing. 

\fter we have received your suggestions, com- 
ments and criticisms, we shall formulate a final 
report, to be submitted to a membership meeting 
of the Rotary Club for full discussion and final 
action, it being the object to send such final 
report to the Board of Directors of International 
Rotary, with the request that it be submitted 
to all Rotary clubs in the United States; and 
in this manner the effect of what we do will be 
far reaching and may exert a powerful influence 
in shaping public opinion and effecting corrective 


legisiation, 


Question Must Be Solved 


lo begin with, we take the stand that some- 
thing must and will be done to solve the question 
and to bring about a greater degree of harmony 
and co-operation between capital, commercial in- 
terests, and the farmers. We are, undoubtedly, 
facing a period of readjustment. All signs point 
toward a period of prosperity but one of closer 
understanding, with greater efforts to meet and 
consolidate the various interests and elements 
in our public life. 

In Europe we are witnessing the growth of 
state socialism. And how far-reaching that will 
be, we do not know. We must, however, admit 
that in our country at least one of the two great 
political parties is becoming imbued with social- 
istic doctrines. 

President Wilson, in his speech to Congress an- 
houncing the signing of the armistice, made the 
tollowing statement: 

“The present and all that it holds belongs to 
the nations and the peoples who preserve their 
self-control and the orderly processes of their 
government; the future to those who prove them- 
selves the true friends of mankind.” 

This public utterance of our President invites 
the close attention and participation of all Amer- 
‘an citizens in solving the various questions of a 
public character that tend toward public order, 


ay time ago this committee was assigned 
LS 
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happiness and prosperity; so that our country 
may continue its growth and leadership in the 
world at large and perpetuate our past history 
and form of government under which we have 
reached greatness and under which protection has 
been given to property and a reward assured for 
industry, ability, and ambition. 

This has spurred the individual to make his or 
her greatest efforts, to which undoubtedly must 
be credited the marvelous growth of this republic 
in advanced thought, and in all commercial, finan- 
cial, and agricultural endeavor which have stood 
the test of time. 


Questions Submitted 
I 

The natural inclination of many farmers is to 
feel that they are being unfairly dealt with by 
business men and bankers, and that the business 
and financial element is taking too much for its 
share of the transaction. This feeling might be 
clast as blind suspicion. It is, however, one of 
the frequent sources of discontent, and it may be 
largely eliminated by throwing the searchlight on 

all business conducted with the farmer. 
QUESTION: “Shall all financial and business 
institutions be required by law to publish state- 
ments of their financial standing and earnings; 
and shall an effort be made to have representative 





America’s Future 
AMERICA comes out of the war 


with her economic and moral po- 
tency and prestige vastly enhanced, with 
her outlook broadened, her field of ac- 
tivity expanded, her enterprise quick- 
ened, her imagination stirred, her every 
faculty stimulated. 

The vista which opens before us of 
America’s future is one of dazzling great- 
ness, spiritually and materially. The 
realization of that vision cannot fail us 
if we but meet our problems in a spirit 
of true Americanism, of moderation and 
self-restraint and of justice and good 
will to all, rejecting alike privilege and 
demagogy, banishing all class rule, be 
it of capital or of labor. 

In that spirit let us grasp each other 
by the hand and thus resolved and united 
against enemies without and foes within, 
let us march on towards the high des- 
tiny that Providence has allotted to the 
country which, in grateful pride and deep 
affection, we call our own. 

Otto H. Kahn, New York financier, 
in address to the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation, during the United War Work 
Campaign. 
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farmers become stockholders in commercial, 
financial and manufacturing enterprises?” 
II 

In most country towns there is a deplorable 
lack of community centers—places for recreation 
and comfort for farmers, their wives and chil- 
dren. 

QUESTION: “Shall country interest 
themselves more in providing community centers 
for recreation, comfort, and also educational fea- 
lectures on general and social 


towns 


tures, such as 
problems?” 
III 

The farmer’s financial problems have not as 
yet been solved. He is, perhaps, discriminated 
against by prevailing custom, in that his personal 
and moral hazard is not lookt upon as good se- 
curity and too often a mortgage is required on 
his farm or personal property, with available 
capital for loaning purposes unevenly distributed, 
so that often farmers cannot secure money for 
their legitimate needs. 

QUESTION: “Shall the method in vogue in 
many European countries be adopted here, 
whereby ten or more farmers can associate them- 
selves together in a personal credit union and 
obtain loans by assuming joint personal liability 
for the entire amount, pledging their entire joint 
credit without giving specific collateral or se- 
curity? 

“Such local, personal credit union would be a 
member of a general state credit association 
which would be called upon to furnish the funds, 
and said general state credit association might 
obtain funds at very low rates of interest by rea- 
son of its large membership, widely scattered, 
with voluminous security. 

“The local credit association, securing funds 
from the general state credit association, would 
in turn loan to the individual member and the 
individual member would be intimately known to 
his associates. His affairs and his personal habits 
would be carefully watcht, and thus the loan, 
itself, would be placed upon the moral hazard and 
character of the man, at all times providing direct 
benefits, such as additional live stock, imple- 
ments, a well, barn, and, under certain conditions, 
a dwelling house.” 

The federal farm loan banks do not fill this 
need, and altho they serve a splendid purpose, 
they loan against land mortgages only. However, 
very recently Mr. Houston, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has issued a statement 
for publication, in which he sets forth the urgent 
“Farmers’ Personal Credit Unions by the 
The farmer who needs working 


need of 
various states.” 
capital most is generally the one who does not 
have title, may not own the land, or may already 
have it mortgaged. 
IV 

It is not to be expected that all farmers can 
be posted on market conditions and at all times 
receive full value for their products. 

QUESTION: “Shall there be a state market- 
ing department, with a director in charge, said 
department to be impartial as between the 
farmer and the commercial and financial interests, 
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but to give advice, furnish statistics, and formu- 
Jate an opinion as to the adjustment of various 
crops so that over-production will be avoided on 
any one or more crops, the state marketing de- 
partment to make full use of the county farm 
agents now located in every county in most 
states?” 
V 

It is at times difficult for the farmer to obtain 
a labor supply when most needed, especially on 
seasonal crops that, must be taken care of imme- 
diately when ripe for harvest. 

QUESTION: “Shall the state assist in regu- 
lating the labor supply and help farmers to secure 
labor when needed; and shall children and women 
be encouraged to undertake work befitting their 
strength in times of stress and necessity, even if 
it interfere for a short time with school terms?” 

VI 

Profit sharing has been suggested with farmers. 

QUESTION: “Is it possible to adopt any 
profit-sharing plan as between business interests 
and the farmer until the farmer becomes more 
efficient, will protect his machinery from waste 
and destruction, and will standardize his product 
to a reliable and dependable degree, with proper 
regard for his given word and contracts?” 

VII 

The great market exchanges for live stock, 
corn, cotton, wool, sugar, dairy products, etc., 
have been criticised as being conducted only for 
the benefit of the business interests. 

QUESTION: “Is it possible to conduct the 
marketing of farm products without these ex- 
changes? If markets were not quoted from day 
to day, would farmers be at the mercy of indi- 
vidual dealers, and transactions, as a whole, result 
in chaos?” 


Vill 

QUESTION: “Shall the state or federal gov- 
ernment, or both, handle all projects of irriga- 
tion, drainage, reclamation, and land develop- 
ment, including the building of railroads and 
roads, often as essential as the land and water 
themselves, to a happy and prosperous develop- 
ment?” 

This does not necessarily mean government 
ownership of railroads, but it does mean financial 
assistance in all land development, not ending 
with turning over to the settler a piece of sage 
brush and a ditch of water, but financial assist- 
ance for the settler to the point of setting him 
up in business right, which means buildings, im- 
plements, live stock, and proper facilities for 
transporting his products to market. 

IX 

Undoubtedly, the farmer has been imposed 
upon by professional promoters and salesmen of 
stock of various kinds and more or less of an 
indifferent character, who have created suspicion 
in the mind of the farmer toward all business and 
financial interests. 

QUESTION: “Shall the sale of stock or other 
securities be under the supervision of and 
licensed by the state thru a regulation or a law 
known as a ‘Blue Sky Law’?” 

X 

The proper financing of farms, the right kind 
of feeling of confidence and satisfaction among 
farmers will, undoubtedly, lead to increased pro- 
duction and thus will increase commerce in all 
fields of endeavor. The question of good roads 
is important. Good roads tend toward decreas- 
ing the cost of transportation and certainly 
toward an increase in production, and toward 
bringing farmers closer to the city. 


A Reconstruction 


The Conference on American Reconstruction 
Problems at Rochester, N. Y., called by the Na- 
tional Municipal League, presents the following 
platform adopted Nov. 22, 1918, for the con- 
sideration and support by all citizens who desire 
to see the United States in a more advanced 
position at the end of the war than at its 
beginning. 


URING the war, as measures of necessary 

national efficiency, numerous matters, for- 
merly within private control, past to the control 
of the people. Some of these things should un- 
doubtedly be returned promptly to private enter- 
prise, but the American people will miss a great 
opportunity if they allow certain of these tem- 
porary powers to slip thru their fingers in the 
next few months. 

1. During the war the long desired Federal 
Employment Service has been created and the 
national government has assumed responsibility 
for connecting employers and workers in the only 
right and efficient way. This service should be 
encouraged to extend its sphere to include the 
education of employers in modern principles of 
employment. 

2. Corporations, particularly those doing an in- 
terstate business, have become a great source of 
federal revenue and may reasonably be expected 
to continue to be such. Federal control and 
supervision of their practices should be continued 
and extended for they create national, not merely 
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state-wide, problems. Effort should be made to 
free them from conflicting and ineffectual state 
regulations by a federal incorporation procedure. 

3. The government has assumed control of rail- 
roads, telegraphs and telephones, opening the op- 
portunity for either federal ownership with pri- 
vate operation, or federal ownership with federal 
operation, or a reorganization by economical 
regional systems under a method of control that 
will protect private capital by insuring a reason- 
able return, yet removing speculative and anti- 
social features of the private ownership of the 
past with its relatively feeble and negative scheme 
of regulation. Whichever principle is adopted is 
a smaller matter than that the essential features 
of our present control should never be relin- 
quisht. 

4. The federal government has acquired by its 
merchant fleet and its War Trade Board inti- 
mate knowledge and capacity for mobilizing our 
resources for foreign trade. Factors which will 
be valuable in normal peace times shall be re- 
tained. 

5. The Federal Government, thru its Food and 
Fuel Administrations and its War Industries 
Board, has acquired a command over basic re- 
sources which played a vital part in securing 
national efficiency. Every effort should be made 
to preserve the nucleus of these valuable agen- 
cies in such form and with such powers that we 
may achieve some part of that efficiency in peace. 
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QUESTION: “Should cities and towns, a, 
representing financial and commercial interests 
be willing to carry a full share of taxation ang , 
issue bonds in order to improve roads and by; 
about any other reform that will tend to stimulate 
and increase farm activities of all kinds and 
character, realizing that agricultural production 
is the very backbone of all financial and commer. 
cial prosperity?” 

XI 

We note that farmers are organizing them. 
selves for the purpose, as claimed, of eliminating 
politics from governmental purposes. 


QUESTION: “Shall there be a change in the 
prevailing practice of political selection of state 
and local government officials to the end of apply. 
ing business principles in the selection of all pub. 
lic functionaries, the ultimate outcome of which 
would be to discontinue the election of state 
county, city and township officials by political 
parties and to substitute for the election of such 
officials the principle of the best fitted from the 
standpoint of individual standing and adminis. 
trative ability?” 

XII 

Too often disaffection and discontent are 
caused by the lack of knowledge, the absence of 
philosophic thought, and plain sense of fairness. 


QUESTION: “Shall our agricultural colleges, 
high schools and academies, especially in agricul- 
tural districts, dwell upon and teach the funda- 
mental principles of industrial finance, practical 
philosophy, and a sense of fairness as applied to 
the business world, and continually impress the 
fact, based upon statistics, that the occupation of 
a farmer is attractive and safe as compared with 
that of the average business man?” 

(Next month THE RoTARIAN expects to pub- 
lish some answers to these questions.) 


Platform 


6. The Federal Government has manifested 
grave interest and exerted its war powers to in- 
fluence the cost of living and prevent profiteer- 
ing. It should continue to exert its peace powers 
toward the same beneficent end. 


7. The Federal Government has concerned 
itself effectively in the problem of housing in- 
dustrial workers and has placed upon a new basis 
of prestige and authority the American move- 
ment for garden cities and suburbs. Its interest 
in this aspect of the welfare of the workers and 
the efficiency of industry should not now lapse, 
but the Labor Department Bureau of Industrial 
Housing should be continued and its powers 
broadened to include educational work and re- 
search into our vast industrial housing problems. 


8. As a measure of protecting the eflective- 
ness of its soldiers and industrial workers, the 
Federal Government has found it necessary 
use its influence with local governments regatd- 
ing moral and health conditions. Such federal 
interest in local governments should not lapse, 
but should result in the continued attack upo? 
vice problems by the Public Health Service and 
in the formation of a Federal Bureau of Munic!- 
palities in the Department of the Interior 
collect and distribute information on municipal 
problems. 

In short, we, as a people during the nex! 
months, must vigorously hold the ground we have 
gained during the war. 


few 
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John Renwick and his partner, Joe Joselyn, 
noth members of the Royton Rotary Club, had 
ust finisht their Saturday morning conference 
nd were ready to return to their respective duties 


ana were 
when Re NW k turned back. 
JOHN: By the way, Joe, those were two corking 


speeches we heard at the dinner last night. 
Dickson is a wonderful orator, isn’t he? 

10E: Yes (without enthusiasm) Dickson is a 

‘remarkable orator. His speech delighted 
me for the time being, but Collins imprest 
me more deeply. To me Collins’ speech 
seemed a part of him, that welled up out of 
his soul; while polisht and eloquent as was 
Dickson’s effort, it struck me as more of an 
effort or an effect—a product of his brain 
rather than of his heart. 

IOHN: I hadn’t thought of it in that light, but 
now that you mention it, I seem to remem- 
ber more of Collins’ remarks than I do of 
Dickson's speech. He certainly strikes one as 
being a thoughtful, sincere chap. 

JOE: Do you know John that most of us don’t 
go down under the surface of things that 
touch our lives far enough to get a true 
perspective? J must confess that perhaps 
[ am overly critical in my judgment, but I 
have gotten into the habit of listening back 
of a man’s speech and to reading between 
the lines of his written words to catch, if 
possible, the sound of his heart beat. And 
unless I can hear it pumping loudly above the 
throb of his brain, my heart is untoucht tho 
my brain may pay homage to his. 

(Laughingly) That’s a queer idea; yet 
I don't know but that there’s something in it. 

Source of Personal Power 

JOE: (Emphatically) I’m sure of it. Watch it 
and see. I am not laying claim to excep- 
tional powers of discrimination. All men 
unconsciously sense these differences, but 
not all men go far enough to analyze why 
a speech or an article does or does not 
move and influence them. I tell you, 
John, no man can hope to speak or write 
with power and force and conviction; no 
man has a chance to move and mold and 
stir to action; who does not give voice to 
the thoughts that spring from the very 
fountain head of his being; thoughts which 
form the controlling and guiding motives 
of his life; which come from that deep, 
inner urge that keepsa man everlastingly 
battling the base, and hoisting the higher 
and nobler impulses into proper place. 
And that brings us to the question we have 
both been studying and discussing of late— 
Personal Power. 

What, after all John, is the one big thing 
all men strive for? Money? No! Power!— 
Personal Power! 

Power to control or lead in all branches 

ot human endeavor. Power to control a 

lew men, or many men, to dominate or 

control goods, markets, combinations, or- 


f 
ol 


ganizations, states, republics, kingdoms, 

worlds. Since the world began men have 

sought first—power, personal power, for 
aioe or ill, ‘ ‘ ¢ . 
VEN: (Breaking in abruptly) What is this? 


7 Are you rehearsing a speech to me? 
JOE: (2 irnestly) No! I'm just expressing some 
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By Herbert H. Stalker 


convictions, but (apologetically) if I'm bor- 
ing you, I'll just get at this bunch of re- 
quisitions; they should have been O. K.'d 
last night. 

JOHN: Oh, no. Keep right on, Joe. 
just “‘kidding”’ you. 

JOE: (Lighting his cigar) Well, I was about to 
give it as my opinion that the reason we 
have so few men with real strong personal 
power is because so few men will pay the 
price for it; or perhaps I should say that it 
is because so few have the courage and 
fortitude necessary to develop it. 


I was 


What is Personal Power 

JOHN: Now Joe, let’s get down to cases. As 
you say, we've discust and studied this 
proposition of personal power quite a bit. 
You've read a dozen or more books on the 
subject and past them on to me, But as 
yet we haven't settled on just what personal 
power is, why some men have it, while 
others do not; and how the men who have 
it, get it. 

JOE: (Frowning) Well, I don’t know that I can 
give a clear idea, but I'll try. I believe that 
personal power largely comes as a result of 
being absolutely true to one’s convictions, 
without the least deviation from the course 
those convictions lay out. 

JOHN: Gee! that’s a big order for the average 
man. You were certainly right in saying 
that few men have the courage and fortitude 
necessary to develop it, if that is the way 
they must get it. 

JOE: (Thoughtfully) Not one man in a hun- 
dred thousand, John, not one man in a 
hundred thousand! Yet here we all are, 





“GOD’S MEN” 
(Dedicated to the Men of the National 
Army of the U. 8.) 


O God of all, guide Thou my pen, 

To write a song to these, Thy men; 

The khaki hosts, now swinging past; 
The men who heard the bugle blast. 
That called them from their peaceful toil 
To save a world from Hell’s turmoil. 


They were our sons of yesterday; 
They are Thy men, O God, today; 
The stalwart men, who in their youth, 
Had ever sought to know the truth, 
And needed by the bugle call 

To find their manhood, one and all. 


And those who would, but cannot go, 
Are God’s men too, I’d have you know, 
But those who can, and will not go— 
Pity them, dear God, they’ll need it so, 
For when Your men shall Victory win, 
Their conscience sure will smite within. 


March on, God’s men, to Victory straight, 
An anxious world, your blows await: 
Liberty’s face is clouded o’er; 

But soon we’ll see her smile once more, 
For out of all this chaos, Hell and cries, 
The Brotherhood-of-Man will yet arise. 


—James H. Heron, Rotary Club of 


New York, N. Y. 
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Personal Power 


millions of us, straining and tugging and 
teaming and toiling for power of one kind or 
another, according to our dispositions and 
temperaments, and falling woefully short 
of what we might attain, because we do 
everything but the one thing needful to 
put us across right. 

The trouble is, John, we are a nation of 
compromisers; we straddle the fence a 
dozen times a day instead of vaulting 
squarely to one side or the other. Di- 
plomacy, policy, evasion, wavering, all 
play their part in weakening our efforts and 
taking the punch out of our words and works. 

We do not take positive enough stands. 
Our acts do not tally with our convictions. 
We believe one thing and do another, be- 
cause we haven’t the moral courage to back 
our convictions to the limit. 

We set high standards and then we lower 
them, for expediency, first in one case, then 
in another, and finally altogether. We let 
our heads make us do things that our 
hearts deplore. 

Bad Business Practices 

Business men, for business reasons, mer- 
chandise goods they secretly despise, and 
professional men profane their talents by 
leasing them to unworthy causes. 

I am beginning to believe, John, that the 
generally accepted ‘‘good business prac- 
tice’ is very bad practice; that because a 
thing is a good seller is not the basis on which 
it should be added to stock; that it should 
only be added to stock when it is found to 
measure up with the merchandising con- 
victions of the proprietor or manager. 
Then, and then only, will that store reflect 
unerringly the policy and spirit of its di- 
recting head, who in the last analysis makes 
or breaks its reputation. Then, and then 
only, will that store and that man rise to 
a powerful place in the community, be- 
cause the goods placed on sale square with 
the owner’s convictions. It is not necessary 
that people should have a close personal 
acquaintance with the owner. There will 
be something about that store, undefinable, 
I admit, that will make it a great store, 
because a man of power is running it. 

The same is true of a professional man. 
He cannot use his talents in causes that 
conflict with his personal convictions, and 
do powerful work, nor become a man of 
real power and influence. 

Do I make myself clear, John? What I'm 
driving at is this: I believe, as I have said, 
that personal power comes as a result of 
being true to personal convictions, regard- 
less of consequences; this brings freedom 
from distracting side plays and makes 
possible a swing straight from the shoulder 
that puts irrepressible power into a man’s 
blows. (Stops to relight his cigar.) 

JOHN: You impress me, Joe, but I hope you 
won't ever give utterance to like remarks 
in a mixt gathering. They'd think you were 
a reformer with a self-imposed mission to 
remake the world. Men don’t like to be 
jolted out of their complacent moods, or 
to be reminded that they are not as big as 
they think they are. Enjoy yourself 
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thinking these things out if you want to, 

but don’t hand them around too freely. 
Stimulating Men to Think 

JOE: (Puffing vigorously) I can’t agree with 
you, John. I believe men today like to have 
their thoughts stimulated. They get too 
much salve on all sides, as it is, and I be- 
lieve they are as tired of it as I am. All 
I’ve got to do is to take care to make it 
plain that I count myself as one of them; 
that their needs are mine; and that what I 
offer is for a man-to-man discussion and not 
to be considered as a pedagogical essay. 

The best I ever hope to do in any sug- 
gestions I may have to offer, even if they 
represent my deepest convictions, is to 
start a chain of thought. If you can get men 
to thinking seriously along any given line 
of worth-while endeavor, you are far from 
being a slacker to your day and generation. 

You see, John, you are unconsciously 
falling into the very thing I am talking 
about. You agree with me. You and I 
understand each other pretty well, but you 
are suggesting that I refuse to unburden. 
Why? Because it might not be a good 
policy; I might not be understood; I might 
be criticized, etc.; because some fellow might 
say, “‘Who is he, to preach such stuff?” I 
tell you, John, you cannot stifle self-expres- 
sion and continue to grow either in knowl- 

You've got to give out 
(Turns 





edge or in power. 
or you cannot keep on taking in. 
to his work.) 

JOHN: But, Joe, do you think it possible for 
every man to exert great personal power? 
Hasn't natural talent, education, environ- 
ment, opportunity and a thousand other 
things something to do with it? I never in 
the world could begin to make a speech like 
Collins made last night, were I absolutely 
100% efficient in backing up my convictions. 

JOE: All those things enter into the proposition 
and naturally provide for. varying degrees 
of personal power, as well as varying kinds. 
\nd it is a queer freak of human nature 
that we all long to do the thing we admire 
in the other fellow. The business man 
wishes he could make a great speech or 
write a great book; the writer wishes he 
were a captain of industry; the singer wishes 
he could play and the player that he could 
sing; every man’s occupation is different, 
and if he were only in another line he'd be 
much happier and make more money, 

Expressing Individuality 

And so we go on neglecting the highest 
development of our own gifts, overlooking 
the great fact that there is no one else on 
earth with just our personality, and that 
there is no reason why our particular in- 
dividuality in our particular sphere should 
not be a powerful factor in business, social, 
civic, and national life. 

One of the elements that make for personal 
power is in being and expressing our own 
individual selves as well as standing true 
to our convictions. It is when we try to 
copy or ape the other fellow that we stumble. 
Collins and Dickson are fine public speakers 
and the rest of us feel like thirty cents when 
we have to appear on a program with them. 

But I happen to know that Dickson utter- 
ly fails as a father to his boy, whereas you, 
for instance, are an ideal father. And in 
my judgment, it’s a finer thing to be a great 
father than a great talker. 

Men of fine presence and physique, men 
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of magnetic and dominating personality 
naturally wield a greater measure of lasting 
personal power, if they measure up in the 
other qualities we have been discussing, 
than those who are less fortunately endowed; 
and they perhaps exert it far more easily 
than we common mortals. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental truth re- 
mains the same. Every man is capable 
of exerting infinitely more personal power 
in the world than he is exercising today. 
And if you and I won't try of our own free 
will, necessity inevitably will force us to, 
if we expect to survive, just as it has forced 
men to bring about other great improve- 
ments. It is because of this that I look to 
see a markt increase in personal power and 
efficiency in the next decade. Men ere now 
at it under the guise of efficiency, but what 
is efficiency but controlled personal power? 

Opportunity of Rotarians 


We are just beginning to realize the possi- 
bilities of the human mind. Psychologists 
tell us that we do not yet use one tenth of our 
brain capacity. Today, right now, we could 
do wonderful things if we had the faith, 
and could but sense the throbbing of the sup- 
prest brain power that awaits our unleashing. 

And have you ever stopt to realize, John, 
what a splendid opportunity we Rotarians 
have to grow in personal power? If I were 
askt to frame a slogan or phrase to be used 
in connection with the name Rotary Club 
I would choose two words with a dash be- 
tween. The first would be “Opportunity,” 
the second ‘‘Service.”’ 

A Rotarian, of all men, John, is face to 
face with wonderful opportunities to grow 
in personal power. For every other Rotarian 
is his sympathetic and loyal friend, and 
mutual confidence is establisht. What more 
can a man ask in the line of opportunity 
to work out any problems? And no man 
needs personal power more than a Rotarian, 
if the objects of the club mean anything 
and are to be lived up to. I was reading 
them again this morning in the last issue of 
Tue Rotarian. Here let me read them 
to you: 

Objects of the Rotary Club 

“To promote the recognition of the 
worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and to dignify the occupation of each 
member as affording him an opportun- 
ity to serve society. 

“To encourage high ethical standards 
in business and professions. 

“To increase the efficiency of each 
member by the development of im- 
proved ideas and business methods. 

‘“‘To stimulate the desire of each mem- 
ber to be of service to his fellowmen and 
society in general. 

“To promote the scientizing of ac- 
quaintance as an opportunity for service 
and an aid to success. 

“To quicken the interest of each mem- 
ber in the public welfare of his com- 
munity and to co-operate with others 
in civic, social, commercial and indus- 
trial development.” 

I maintain, John, that a Rotarian needs 
about all the personal power he can de- 
velop in order to subscribe to and promote 
these worthy objects. He heeds it to ex- 
tend the influence of Rotary outside of 
Rotary. 

While Rotary, in order to retain its 
strength, must adhere to a restricted mem- 
bership, it will fail of its highest possibili- 
ties for world-wide service, if its membership 
does not spread the Rotary spirit and prin- 
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ciple everywhere. There can be byt One 
member, or at best two, from any firm 
but even if that firm has connected with j 
ten thousand other men, the influence of 
Rotary can be made to touch and moye 
every one of those ten thousand. 
Spreading the Rotary Spirit 

And I am sometimes inclined to think 
John, that we Rotarians are not spreading 
the spirit of Rotary outside of Rotary, as 
we should. I wonder if we take time to work 
the principles into and thru our organiza. 
tions. Of course we do as far as our policy 
to the customer is concerned. But do we 
go far enough in explaining to our heads 
of departments and other employes why 











we do it and what the Rotary spirit is? Co! 
In other words, are we using Rotary x 
a private corporation into which the elec: 
are admitted, or are we opening it up to ali A 
men, in every particular except that of : 
membership? Are we smiling and cordial eek 
when a Rotarian is announced in our office — 
and frowning and frigid when a stranger ee 
wishes to see us? ae 
ant 


If Rotary has opened some hard and diff- 
cult doors for us, should we not pass on the 
glad hand and make it easier for some other " 
good fellow whose misfortune it is not to bea in 
Rotarian? These outsiders, when they hay 
had contact with us and learn we are R 
tarians, must have a higher opinion of Ro. 


tary each time they meet us, or we are ai 
failing down on the job. hs 
But I diverge. There isa still greater need ore 
today for all the personal power ever In 
ey 


Rotarian can exert; a need that rises above 
and beyond every personal ambition— 
every club ambition. It is personal power 
to help win the war. Before war broke out 
we were face to face with a modern com- 
mercial life that demanded every ounce of 
power and efficiency we could exert and 
thousands broke and went under every year 
unequal, seemingly, to the struggle. 

Big Task Ahead erous 








That demand is still present,- plus the temp! 
demand and the urgent need for enough influe 
more power to hold our mammoth com- rades| 
mercial structure firm on its foundation 7 
with one hand, while with the other we drag the 
the Kaiser and his war lords from the back I f 
of stricken Europe and hurl them howling No d 
to hell along side of Judas Iscariot, tor spond 
they are betrayers of their people and mm 
blasphemers of God. me may: 

To do that is going to require a big it- But 0 
crease in the personal power and efficiency selves 
of every last man of us. And as [ look at it, the n 
John, we who must remain at home cal aims 
exhibit no higher form of patriotism than which 
to increase our capacity for more intelligent may 
and productive labor; truer and larger sactt its su 
fice; sustained and unwavering courage and neten 
confidence; instant and loyal obedience - 
to the government in its every request te 
without grumbling and destructive criticis™. a 

And we'll measure up to this, Jolin, we" hes 


measure up. For notwithstanding the facts .. 
we have discust today—notwithstanding 
that we are just beginning to tap our ™ 
sources of personal power, we Americats 
have always stood for the right, and seelng 

it, have done it. TI 


(Note: The foregoing was read at the -—"" E 
Rotary District Conference at Zanesvill: ae 0 


in March, 1918. Herbert H. Stalker is a memb©" the A 
of the Rotary Club of Toledo; he is an adverts ne 
ing counsellor.) 
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Congratulations From Phoenix 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

S representative of the Phoenix Rotary Club, 

I am sending to the editor of THE Rotar- 

un a message of friendship and esteem in which 

every member will claim a generous share. Your 

,did achievement in the production of the ex- 

‘magazine of service’ commands our con- 

‘ant admiration. To you, and to those asso- 

ited with you, in the good work, we tender our 
tribute of congratulatory expression. 

And I consider the offer of felicitation well- 
timed. Entering, as we are, the arena of a new 
year's activity, we may well take note of what 
was, and is, and what may be, and it is wise to 
regard thankfully, the successes of the past, link- 

g with such thought the future’s untried oppor- 


tunity 


spler 








In the retrospect there appears much wherein 
» who are of Rotary may rightly find satis- 
tion. There is no time or space for detailed 
numeration in this writing, but the balance sheet 

the year just gone will show substantial 
profits: not in the form of perishable assets: 
rather the gain resultant from giving. We have 
profited inasmuch as we have served. 

\l] that we have given to Rotary, of effort 
ind enthusiasm, has been returned to us in gen- 
rous measure. Natural it is that we should con- 
template, with profound gratitude, the helpful 
nfluencing brought to pass by the bond of com- 
radeship uniting us. And it is manifest to all 
that THe RoTarIsN stands as a potent agency 
n the promotion of our united interest. 








[ fancy you are ready to cry “hold, enough.” 
No doubt, I have exceeded my right as a corre- 
spondent. It is a pleasure to have this bit of 

mmunication with you, tho the things written 
nay seem of small import to the casual reader. 
But one’s best thoughts do not always lend them- 
elves to ready expression and I maintain that 
the man who thinks and writes of Rotary—its 


aims and its interests—has an inspiration than 
which earth affords no better. 





The utterance 
nay be faulty, but the ideal loses nothing of 
‘ supremacy because of the exponent’s incom- 


petence 


Let me offer, in closing, a renewed assurance 
' Iriendliness and regard. May this year have 


store for you an abundant bestowal of all 


‘tat shall make for happines and attainment.— 
Kussell Freeman, Rotary Club of Phoenix, Ari- 


ona, 





® 


The American’s Adaptability 


ERHAPS the secret of the tremendous power 
of America in its undertakings is found in 


the American’s adaptability. He seems possest 


1 a spirit 


which enables him to focus his en- 
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The columns of this department are open to the readers of the 
magazine for the discussion of questions of general interest or 
vital import. Raise new questions; agree or disagree with those 
already raised; put your thoughts into writing and send them to 
the editors; but please be brief, so that a larger number of con- 

tributors may be given the opportunity to be heard. 

















thusiasm upon any matter to which he directs 
his attention. 

The Statesman is impelled to these remarks 
by the spectacle of the local Rotary club now 
engaged in bringing Christmas happiness into the 
homes of the unfortunate, an organization which 
for more than a year has borne a large share of 
the responsibilities of the city’s and country’s 
share in financing the United States Government; 
which furnisht a large percentage of workers for 
the great war work activities; and now turns 
with the same vigorous enthusiasm to the unpre- 
tentious, tho not less valuable contribution, of 
Christmas smiles for little children. 

It has been a source of profound astonishment 
to note the instant growth to power and popu- 
larity of Rotary. It seems to us the answer 
lies in the character of the order. It is truly 
representative of the American spirit, and owes 
its favor not only to the unselfish character of 
its principles, but also to the aggressive and 
enthusiastic devotion of its members to their 
civic duties. 

Were this an eulogy of Rotary, it might be 
pointed out that, altho the organization is less 
than a dozen years old, it was to this order that 
President Wilson confided the delicate mission of 
sounding out the country on the question of 
fusing all war-work activities, and upon the ver- 
dict of Rotary the work was undertaken and 
“put over” with such wonderful success. It 
might be noted that all over the country Rotary 
furnisht the large percentage of active workers 
in all the “drives” for funds of all description. 

But this only in passing. The impression gath- 
ered from Rotary work is that it is typical of 
America, and that it addresses itself with the 
same ardor and devotion to saving the world for 
democracy or wiping the unhappy tears from the 
eyes of a little child—Editorial in “The States- 
man” of Austin, Texas. 


S 





Perils of Inconclusive Peace 


UST now the question of peace is before us all. 

Our enemies have made repeated proposals for 
peace. The answer has been swift and decisive. 
We want no peace of compromise; and we will 
not treat with our foes until our victory over them 
is complete and recognized by all. 

We are awake to the perils of inconclusive peace. 
Yet the pacifist is still abroad. He tells us that 
war at its best is an inconclusive thing, and must 
be settled by diplomats around a table. Our ene- 
mies are human after all, and when they make 
any proposal of peace we ought to stop fighting 
and talk it over. 

I venture a word against this program of the 
pacifist. All history is witness to the perils of 
inconclusive peace. 
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In the year 1800 Napoleon stood in Europe for 
what the kaiser stands today. He made proposals 
of peace to England. In the Commons, Pitt op- 
posed all negotiations. ‘As a sincere lover of 
peace,” he said, “I cannot be content with its 
mere nominal attainment, and I will not sacrifice 
its reality by grasping at its shadow. There can 
be no peace with a despotism that is bound by 
no laws of faith or morality.” 


1814 and 1864 


Pitt was overruled and Napoléon used the 
advantage gained to prepare for another war, and 
when all was ready again attackt the Allies 
Premature peace led to longer war. 

Again in 1814, after the disaster at Moscow, 
Napoleon sued for peace. This time the 


Southey sounded the word of warning against 


poet 


inconclusive peace: 

“Who counsels peace at this momentous hour 
When God hath given deliverance to the oppressed 
And to the injured, power? 

When freedom hath her holy banners spread 

O’er all peoples—now in one just cause 

United? When, with sublime accord, 

Europe throws off the yoke abhorred 
And loyalty and faith and ancient laws 
Follow the avenging sword?” 

Again the warning past unheeded. Napoleon 
was left free, in his little kingdom of Elba. One 
hundred days past and he returned, again to 
oppress the world. 

In the year 1864 there were clamors for peace 
in the American Civil War. The war had gone 
against the north and many thought it should end. 
Lincoln faced the election squarely on the plat- 
form of continuance of the war until the Union 
should be safe and the slaves free. Lincoln won 
the election. But he almost lost it. In a few 
months the South was utterly defeated. But if 
200,000 more Americans had voted for McClel- 
land, he would have won, and the sanction of 
success would have been given to the principle of 
secession, and democracy would have received its 
deathblow in America, if not in all the world 

These three events of history serve to remind 
us that where 
settlement of compromise is safe. 


moral issues are at stake, no 


Greater Peril Today 

We face today a far greater peril than the men 
of the past. Our foe is far more subtle, more 
godless, more powerful. The issues are more 
clearly drawn, and the drama is being played on 
a stage world wide. 

When we remember that it is not just German 
arms we fight, but the very spirit and character of 
her ideals, we see the perils of half-way peace. 

To Germany all our Christian ideals of political 
life, of liberty, of human rights, quality of oppor- 
tunity, of love and justice, are negative and weak 
and unfit to guide a state that would be strong 
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Germany’s political ideal is pagan—the en- 
thronement of the few by the power of might. 
A nation to win power is absolved from all moral 
laws. The end of government is not the well- 
being of the many, but the enthronement of a 
kultur, by crushing out the spiritual life of all 
peoples. 

Squarely in the face of all progress stands that 
ideal, buttrest by a sword and by a system we 
call Prussian. There can be no peace, nor can 
the race take a single onward step until that 
sword and that system are destroyed. 


Against this monstrous ideal and system that 
flaunts itself arrogantly, and looks upon free peo- 
ples as “swine,” we have launched the forces of 
our great democracy. Our power is being felt, and 
our gallant lads are marching on to victory. 

Now Germany asks for peace. What does she 
mean? Germany has always wanted peace. Four 
years ago she wanted it. She wanted a peace with 
France “bled white,” England on her knees, Russia 
a German state, and the rest of the world bowing 
in terror before her arms. That would have been 
a peace of supine submission to her will. 


German Ideals Unchanged 


It is not the kind of peace she seeks now. 
Events have made such a peace impossible. Ger- 
many’s peace pleas now are a signal of distress. 
The imperial power reads the signs of the times. 
She knows she must inevitably grow weaker, while 
the Allies grow stronger. She will play for time 
and trick the world into an inconclusive peace 
that is merely a cessation of hostilities, to give 
her breathing time to prepare for the “next war,” 
about which she is already teaching her children 
in the kindergarten. 

Germany’s selfish will-to-power has not changed 
one bit since her armies first crossed the Belgian 
frontier. The force behind that will is weakened 
—that is all. The same peril that was active in a 
peace with her victorious, lies dormant in a peace 
of compromise when she has failed. “You cannot 
make a friend of an unbeaten bully.” 

Germany must be defeated and punisht. She 
seeks to put things back where they were before. 
But that cannot be. You cannot recall the dead 
that lie buried on the battlefields; you cannot 
summon from the sea the murdered children; you 
cannot restore their purity to ravished maidens; 
you cannot bring back ruined treasures of art, 
nor restore burned cathedrals, which German bar- 
barity has destroyed. 

“The moving finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on. Nor all your piety nor wit 

Can lure it back to cancel half a line; . 
Nor all your tears wash out a single word of at.” 

What Germany has written she has written. 
And she knows that any peace in the nature of 
a compromise is really a German victory. The 
peace she seeks is just that kind of peace which 
may yet turn her defeats into unexampled tri- 
umph, by leaving her unconquered. 


Disaster for Human Race 


Such a peace would be the last disaster of the 
human race. The lessons of two thousand years 
would be written on the sands. The millions who 
have died would have died in vain. The hard 
ascent of the race from the jungle and the cave 
would be to no purpose. Germany would be left 
free to plot again the slavery of the world. The 
race would be left once more to the perils of a 
heartless military machine, backed by lying diplo- 
mats and spies, triumphant in the thought that 
might makes right. 
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The Soldier’s National 
Anthem 


There is only one American national 
anthem to me, to the soldier—and I feel 
about it as a French officer, visiting a 
Rotary Club, recently exprest himself 
about The Marseillaise. They had stood 
to the playing of America and the French 
ofhicer remarkt 

“Ah, in ze Washington Ze Star Span- 
gled Banner, in ze Atlanta ees ze Dixie, 
in ze Harrisburg ees ze America. In La 
Belle, France, we stand for ‘La Marseil- 
laise and for nossing else, because, mon 
ami, beside it zer ees nossing else.” 

I was pacing up and down on guard 
duty in front of the old Spanish custom 
house at Manila. 

The turbulent splash of the Pasig river 
as it dashed itself petulantly against the 
old sea wall seemed to be purging it of the 
blood of the night before. 

As the first grey streaks of dawn broke 
over the distant palace of the Governor 
who was in the walled city, the rain stopt, 
leaving me wet to the skin, weary with the 
long night of vigilance and—well, I don’t 
believe anyone else in the world ever felt 
hungrier. 

Distant objects began to take form in 
the grey light, the tramp of the corporal 
and his welcome relief sounded as they 
turned the corner, and across the Pasig I 
saw a little dark ball slowly creeping up 
the old Spanish flagstaff of the Governor’s 
palace. 

As the band of the Tenth Pennsylvania 
sent the stirring notes of The Star Span- 
gled Banner across the bay to waft the 
thrill of the soldiers ashore to the sailors 
of Dewey’s fleet, the little ball on the 
flagpole broke and the red and white 
stripes for which we had offered our lives 
the day before rippled out into the early 
sunlight. 

My heels clicked together, the trusty 
old ‘‘Krag’’ came from the right shoulder 
to the “‘present’”’ as if I were on parade, 
and for once I willfully broke the regula- 
lations by calling out to the oncoming 
patrol, 

“‘Look, Fellows! 
Manila!” 

And the Corporal exclaimed, ‘Thank 
God! Fall out! Three cheers for ‘Old 
Glory.’ ”’ 

That’s why there is only one National 
Anthem for me. 

That’s why every soldier stands at 
“attention’’ every morning and every 
night in every camp, not while the band 
plays America or The Stars and Stripes 

Forever, but The Star Spangled Banner 
and the soldiers know about as much 
about patriotism as any of us. Anything 
more than this to me is either morbid senti- 
ment or, as Shakespeare said, ‘‘Me thinks 
he doth protest too much.” 
—George F. Lumb, late Sergeant, Co. M, 
oth U. S. Infantry, Rotary Club of Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


She’s up over old 
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Such a peace would be to raise the question if 
after all the devils that ravaged Belgium dine 
cred Armenia, and sank the Lusitania sal . 
right. " 

It would be to confess that the ideals tha 
moved us to enter this war were Wrong in the 
beginning. 

There falls at times on Christian nations the 
cross that forces upon them the solemn task ¢j 
smiting not their enemies, but God’s. 


The founder of the Christian religion was th, 
Prince of Peace. But He was not a pacifist who 
sat idly by and let a tyrant people override the 
race. His anger and His scorn at the enemies of 
justice and truth is historic. He was concerns 
first of all with the triumph of righteousness 
Enthroned evil was a thing impossible in His 
vision. He was “first King of Righteousness, anj 
after that, King of Peace.” He never advocated; 
peace that encouraged the wrong-doer in his 
wrong. 


War Against Evil 


Wherever evil is, there God wages incessant 
warfare against it, and so do all godlike men 
When evil becomes incarnate, then we have ty 
wrestle to the death with all its incarnations. 


There neither can nor ought to be any peace 
with the wicked. Such a peace, compromising 
righteousness, would be a wicked peace. God's 
first concern is for the welfare of men. 

To allow evil ever to triumph, in any way, i 
to defeat the very purposes and plans of the 
Almighty. 

To interpret these peace intrigues of our ene- 
mies as a return of good-will; to make a nego. 
tiated peace with them; to hope for abiding peace 
thereby, is like seeking grapes on thorns or figs 
on thistles. 

It would be to condemn to waste the live 
of the millions who have died; to cast aside the 
fruits of twenty centuries; to be recreant to 4 
trust Almighty God has put upon us; and to 
fasten shackles upon all the race. 


Twenty-four hundred years ago, the Greeks 
defeated the Persians in a decisive battle and 
drove them forever from the soil of Hellas. (n 
the battlefield of Plataea they erected a moni 
ment to those who had fallen in the struggle, anc 
upon it Simonides wrote this epitaph: 

“If to die nobly is the chief part of excellence, 

setags > us, of all men, fortune gave this hap?) 
ot; 

For, hastening to set the crown of freedom on 
Hellas, a 

We lie possessed of praise that grows not old. 


In the larger world drama of liberty which ve 
are playing today, who among us does not covet 
an epitaph like that!—/John W. Dunning, Rotor) 
Club of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

® 


Memorial Playgrounds 


OLLOWING the Great World War, score 

of communities thruout America will 0 
doubt spontaneously unite in an effort to vert 
their appreciation of the war heroes by esta 
lishing some kind of memorial. Indeed it 1s m0 
fitting that those who have so bravely anc 
selfishly served their country and civilizatie 
should be thus signally honored. Many paren’ 
who possibly have lost an only son, will le 
impelled to leave some mark or memento 
honor of their loved one. In many cases ©0! 
or other institutions, will take similar act10?. 
The question naturally, what is the most > 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A Rotary Talk to Boys 


OYS: In addition to presenting you with 

the gifts which you found at the Christ- 
mas tree, and welcoming you, I have been askt 
to give you a thought that you could carry away 
with you. I wondered what could I say that 
would be helpful and that you could carry away 
with you, and I decided to let you into a secret, 
a secret of Rotary. 

You have noticed that one of the symbols of 
2otary is a wheel—and a wheel, you know, is 
something that moves—that makes progress; and 
the important part of a wheel, you know, is the 
that’s the something about which the whole 
wheel moves. 

And now I want to tell you about this hub of 
Rotary Wheel—that something about which 
and because of which Rotary moves on and on, 
not only here in Cleveland, but all over the 
United States, and in foreign countries, and some 
lay we hope in every country on the face of the 
globe. That something is Service. 

This great force, Service, that we have made 
the hub of our wheel, did not originate with that 
mall group of thoughtful, high minded, loyal men 
who started Rotary. Men have known about it 
and forgotten it time and time again. But for 
centuries and centuries nations, as well as men, 
have achieved greatness only in so far as they 
have served mankind. 
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How Can I Serve? 


Have any of you boys ever sat down and 
thought and wondered, “Why does the Rotary 
Club take an interest in us and do things for us?” 
The answer to that is, that that is just one of 
the spokes of our wheel. We want to be of 
Service to you. Will you remember that word, 
“Service”? “Service,” that is the hub of the 
Rotary Wheel. 

Now, boys, will you sometimes sit down and 
think of this and ask yourselves, “How can I be 
of service? How can I be of service to my 
lather, my mother, my sister, my brother, my 
schoolmates, the community in which I live, the 
country which protects me and guards my life 
and liberty and pursuit of happiness?” 

You probably know a hundred and one ways 
‘hat you can be of service, and find happiness 
‘tru helping and being of service to your parents, 
your sisters, your brothers and your schoolmates, 
Sut don’t think that because the war is over, and 
you were born too late to offer your lives for 
your country that there is no way in which you 
Can serve your country. 

There is just as big a job in living—really liv- 
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"He Profits Most who ServesBes¢ 


The vision of Rotary is as many- 
sided as there are Rotarians. In this 
department appear the thoughts of 
different Rotarians concerning Rotary 
in its many aspects and in its applica- 
tion to the affairs of everyday life. 
Each article is published as the opinion 
of the writer and without approval 
or disapproval by the magazine or 
by the officers of International Rotary. 











ing—for your country as there is dying for it— 
and it is your big job right now to prepare your- 
selves so that you can live for, serve, and protect 
in peace times the institutions sacred to Democ- 
racy and the principles of Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness. 

You owe it to those illustrious sons of America 
who laid down their lives for our country and 
those institutions which we must now live to per- 
petuate for all time to come. 


Prepare for Service 


Prepare yourselves, I say. For we have not 
always been prepared and we don’t say much 
about those times when we were not prepared. 
How many of you have heard of Blandensburg? 
We Americans don’t talk about it, but it is a 
good thing to remember sometimes that at Blan- 
densburg near Washington in 1814 the American 
army met the British army, and after a little 
skirmish the American army turned and ran, and 
President Madison and his cabinet, who came 
out to see the battle, ran along with the army. 
That night, boys, the British burned Washington. 
And that happened not because our men were 
not brave or lackt courage—but because they 
were not prepared. 

Now, boys, this nation, thank God, has not 
had many Blandensburgs. It has had a splendid 
past. Will you help in making a splendid pres- 
ent, so that it may have a splendid future? 

The present is yours. What are you going to 
do with it? Some of you will soon be 21. Will 
you all now prepare yourselves to think intelli- 
gently on problems confronting us as a people and 
as a nation—prepare yourselves to answer the 
arguments of the bolsheviki and the I. W. W., 
and fight the corrupt politicians and lawlessness 
whenever you meet it? 

Remember, boys, that schools, debating socie- 
ties, settlement houses and libraries are peace- 
time training camps to prepare you to serve 
Democracy and Mankind. So use these training 
camps. Prepare, boys, now to serve. Serve 
Democracy. Then, as our Allies lookt to our 
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boys in uniform in time of war as the hope of 
the world, so will not only men and women of 
America, but all peoples look to you, young 
America, as the hope of the world. 

—Wm. Rothenberg, Rotary Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in talk to boys who were guests of the club 
at a Christmas party. 

a) 
Victory from Rotary Viewpoint 

EVER since the time when the Divine 

Rotarian went round the shores of Galilee. 
preaching the gospel of brotherhood and prac- 
ticing what he preacht, have men lived such days 
as the present. For today we witness the triumph 
of those same ideals of righteousness for which 
Calvary’s mighty sacrifice was made—those same 
ideals of brotherhood and service which are em- 
bodied in the meaning and purpose of Rotary. 
Those ideals have been vindicated with the vic- 
tory of the Allied arms—but those ideals have 
still to become the inspiration of our lives—the 
guiding principles of our conduct. 

Does victory mean the end of the conflict? In 
a sense, yes. One phase of the fight is finisht— 
the darkest and bloodiest phase. The Hun has 
been conquered—conquered at an unspeakable 
cost. Hearts at home are empty because graves 
over yonder are full. Life’s fair white flower 
of our country’s cleanest and noblest manhood 
has been cut down that Liberty might still flour- 
ish in our land. 

Yes, the bloody conflict is over—but peace 
has its warfares and peace has its bloodless vic- 
tories and the war of principies is not over—ideas 
of human conduct will still clash with one an- 
other. And here is where Rotary has to take 
up the challenge and carry on this other phase 
of the war, so that all that our comrades have 
won for us by their sufferings and their sacrifices 
shall not be lost. 


The Hun Within 


The Hun in Europe has been crusht. What 
about the Hun nearer home? Until the Hun 
that is hidden in the human heart is hounded out 
and hunted to the death, we must ever feel un- 
worthy of the sacrifice of the past four years. 
That Hun is the spirit of selfishness, and while 
it is still alive the conflict must go on. 

Rotarians! Here is our opportunity. By our 
toil and service we must reap and garner the 
crop that has been sown by our heroic brothers 
and watered with their life’s blood. We are to 
carry the fight into our commercial and 
political life. 


own 
What an inspiration we have to carry on when 


— 
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we think of what they—the “Sacred Dead’’—have 
done! ‘The simplicity of their faith; the gran- 
deur of their self-forgetfulness; the willingness 
of their sacrifice—oh, how these noble traits will 
either stimulate or shame us into higher and 
nobler plans of conduct. 

Let us be a little more specific. In what way 
must we bring the warfare into the realm of 
business and public life? In the pre-war days the 
last word in human progress was “individualism”. 
Intensified individualism was, in the opinion of 
many, the very mainspring of industrial advance- 
ment. 

Now, within certain range, this teaching is all 
very well. In fact, Rotary has been defined as 
the expression of the faith of the modern man 
in himself, and no creed of human conduct must 
be tolerated that would tend to diminish a man’s 
own individuality. 


Dangerous Doctrines 


But when we put all the emphasis on the in- 
dividual and neglect the community, the doctrine 
of individualism is dangerous and devlish, and 
must be defeated. Individualism of this kind is 
usually summed up in the catch-phrase that we 
really used to think was a pretty good one to 
express our boasted American hustle—‘Oh, here 
it is every man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost!” The spirit of such a principle, 
when nationalized, is none other than the spirit 
of the Prussian war lord and of the vanquisht 
foe—‘“Germany over all.” 

In the every-man-for-himself conditions of the 
pre-war days, there was the breeding ground for 
all the poisonous germs of bitter rivalry, indi- 
vidual and national greed and animosities; the 
conscience became seared in the mad rush, for 
no one wanted to be the hindermost. 

Poor hindmost! Go to the devil! I am too 
busv looking after myself. Moreover, by your 
going to the devil or the dogs, or wherever you 





America Will Fight 


Tune, ‘There's a Long, Long Trail’’ 
America’s boys are fighting, 
Fighting for the Right, 
That men may live protected 
Against the rule of Might; 
With world-wide Justice for our Standard 
Peace in every land, 
America, still triumphant, 
Will always firmly stand. 


Chorus. 

Uncle Sam’s brave boys are marching 
Along the trail to Berlin, 

To smash the fiendish Kaiser, 
In a stunt they’re sure to win. 

They will help the world to freedom, 
With equal rights to all 

The people in each nation now 
In autocratic thrall. 


Then rally to her colors, 
Men of every clime, 
Be ever true Americans 
First, and all the time. 
Uphold her bright and starry banner 
With hearts that never fail, 
America will fight forever, till 
Eternal Right prevail. 
—Henry F. King, 
Boston, Mass. 


Rotary Club of 
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please, I profit. In fact, I must increase by your 
decrease. 

Rotarians, you do know that what I say is 
true, and in God’s name, for the sake of our 
heroic dead, who gave their all that such things 
may not be, we must think and act and speak 
that a better day may dawn. 

Individualism must be linked with cooperation; 
a cooperation that will not deprive the individual 
of the fruits of his own personal genius or ability 
—but a cooperation friendly, brotherly, an inter- 
change of ideas, a rivalry whose object is not 
to beat the other fellow, but a rivalry as to which 
will serve most and help most. 

In other words, the ideals of brotherhood and 
service that were conceived in the minds of the 
founders of Rotary have come to birth at the 
price of unspeakable pains of travail, and Ro- 
tarians of today must nourish and cherish these 
children of the new day that they become strong 
and enduring. 


Individualism and Cooperation 


And we can have both—individualism and co- 
operation. They are not contradictory, but com- 
plimentary. We must realize that we can be true 
to ourselves only when we are true to our fellow- 
men. The zest will not be taken out of our busi- 
ness life at all when we realize our business is 
not a means to an end—our own profit. Our 
business is an end in itself—the service of the 
community. 

As our Rotary handbook puts it, when we 
use our business for the service of the community 
as our main thought, then we promote the recog- 
nition of the worthiness of all legitimate occu- 
pations and dignify all business. No matter what 
our “job” may be, it becomes in this new day, a 
vocation, a holy calling consecrated to the service 
of our fellows. Our brothers were big enough to 
give all that life held dear. Are we big enough 
to sacrifice some of our traditional prejudices? 
Cherisht creeds have crumbled to the dust. Be 
it ours, upon their ruin, to buiid a nobler struc- 
ture of civilization and citizenship. 

I realize that much that I have said sounds like 
mere pious platitudes. There is always danger 
in platitudes. But after all there is nothing new 
in the way of new ideals since the Galilean phil- 
osopher propounded the Golden Rule of Life. 

From merely preacht platitudes may the good 
Lord deliver us. What we want is to cash our 
checks. These ideals of human brotherhood are 
as old as the Christian era. For nineteen hundred 
years there have always been men who held 
forth the beauties of Christian philosophy, but 
what we want today is men to live them, to 
carry them out in their everyday conduct. 

Victory from the standpoint of Rotary means 
that these ideals have been realized by many and 
that we who remain can realize—we can, WE 
WILL, realize them. 


Shaping Future Plans 


In the bloody fields of Flanders, by the red- 
dened Ostend sea, God has shaped his purpose 
that the world shall be righteous. That righteous- 
ness must characterize us in all our plans for 
the future. 


There are many details that I cannot touch 


upon: Matters of civic and provincial and 
national government—the consecration of our 
vote in the cause of the better day—our keeping 
faith with those who sleep, in our care for their 
widows and orphans—all these must be subjects 
for serious thought and action on the part of the 
true Rotarian. 
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My Ambitions for Rotary 


Quality, not quantity. 

Proposed members to be as good fel. 
lows as the proposers—or better. 

The fact a man is a Rotarian should 
be sufficient credentials that he is A 
MAN wherever he goes. 

Rotarians to give more attention to 
their families, and particularly to the 
boys thereof. 





Better attendance at meetings: don’t 
fine them for unnecessary non-attendance 
—drop them. 

Fred L. Northey, Waterloo, lowa, 
Governor of Sixteenth District in Inter. 
national Rotary. | 








Also the sinking of national prejudices. the 
Canadianizing of the many races who have settle; 
in our great Dominion, the eradicating of th: 
hyphen. This latter will be easily done, I think 


Before the war we called ourselves Irish o: 
Scotch, or English, or Welsh, or French, as the 
case might be. But now a change has taken 
place. We are all Canadians. While not forge. 
ting the stock from which we spring, we are 
proud of the new name “Canadian” without an 
hyphen or prefix. 


Neuve Chapelle and St. Julien and Vimy Ridge 
and the Somme and Hill Seventy and Passchen 
adele have wrought the change and welded us 
all—whatever our ancestry—into the great and 
glorious and free people of Canada. And if we 
go forth in the spirit of that Rotarian who had 
no peer on earth, who went about doing good, 
then those of our comrades who have past into 
the “great beyond,” looking down upon our con- 
duct from the spirit world, shall rejoice greatly 
because they will know that their sacrifice was 
not in vain. 

“Love shall proudly rule the nations after hate is 
burned away, 

And a greater world shall cheer us in that Pen- 
tecostal day. 

Love, that knows the rights of brothers: 
Love that lets the weakling live; 

Love, that glories in the precept that ’tis nobler 
far to give.” 


He Prorirs Most Wuo Serves Bes 

—Captain (Rev.) John Wesley Megaw, Rotary 
Club of Moose Jaw, Sask., in address before the 
members of his club. 
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Just Rotary’s Way 





sarty 


thru the kindness of a Rotarian who brought tw 
special cars, gave the boys candy and took them 
to a theatre. He did it with the proviso tal 
no one should know who it was. He simply sai¢ 
“This is from Rotary.” This same man has 4 
number of times turned over money for some 
worthy charitable case in the city and said 
give the money in the name of Rotary and neve! 
let his name be known. He is surely finding ou! 
it really is true that the real joy in life is the 
spending and the giving for others and !s {inci 
out that Edison Ford was right when he rece? 
told us that the only things any of us can ever 
really possess are the things we give 2W4)~ 
Toledo Rotary Club “Spoke.” 
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work with the Red Cross canteen service, 
it was with one of the largest convoys that had 
ever sailed, up to that time. When we hit out 
onto the deep-blue, you could look over the 
pounding main at sunset and the turrets and stacks 
of the fleet resembled the sky line of New York 


Wie I left the old U. S. A. for front line 


UIly. 

Interesting events—to a layman—came thick 
and fast. Submarine alarms, life boat drilis— 
both day and night—the sad spectacle of seeing 
the body of one of our boys lowered over the side 
of his ship. This burial took place just at sunset. 


A Submarine Gone! 


And then came the crowning event of the trip. 
It was about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, that hour 
when everyone is sunning himself on deck, when 
a big gun boomed on the flagship and we could 
see the water spurt where the shell struck. In 
just one minute every little wasp was circling 
around the fleet like mad, some of them shooting 
off at tangents obedient to the signals of the 
flagship, and about every 500 yards the little 
fellows would drop a depth bomb. At every ex- 
plosion, altho some of the bombs were dropt at a 
distance of a mile or more from us, the big ships 
would tremble. So it took no very vivid imagina- 
tion to know just how far from life’s pleasant 
journey riding on a hunted submarine must be. 

The disappearing stern of one sub, as she 
started her disastrous journey to Davy Jones’ 
locker, was all that was visible to the spectators, 
but the next morning, when the troops lined up 
for inspection, the adjutant read a wireless, re- 
ceived from the British Admiralty to the effect 
that “From evidence obtainable we advise that 
your convoy has accounted for submarines.” 

When land was sighted the convoy separated 
and our ship docked at a certain English port 
whose people had never beheld a contingent of 
American troops. The authorities had been noti- 
fied of our approach and the city was in holiday 
attire. As the troops came down the gang plank 
and swung into line for a march to the city hall, 
where a banquet awaited them, the school chil- 
dren threw flowers in their path and I saw many 
a sad-eyed woman rush out into the ranks, grasp a 
soldier's hand and exclaim, “Good luck, sir, and 
God bless you.” Think of it! Over 16 per cent. 
of the inhabitants of this city were or had been 
In the war 





Then to France! 


Then from England to France, where the most 
interesting event was the baptism of Big Bertha’s 
ire for three days and then on to Rome. 

From Rome to a little city of northeastern Italy 
and then out into the war zone by means of a 
military automobile. Now, no one rides in Italy 
except the militaire. The American army rides in 
Fords and the Italians in Fiats. Either one is 
capable of from 50 to 60 miles per hour on these 
magnificent Italian roads and, believe me, the 
military chauffeurs coax them for the limit. 

[am now stationed at a big villa used as a 
Clearing station for the wounded and sick of an 
‘tire Italian army corps. Hundreds of men are 
brought here each 24 hours by the Red Cross, 
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By V. Hugo Friedman 


Italian and United States Army ambulances, be- 
fore being distributed to various hospitals nearby. 

We are in the very center of the war zone, just 
a few miles from the Piave and the Grappa Hills. 
You can hear the big guns easily and I assure you 
that a civilian, unless he be aged or one-legged, 
is a matter of curiosity. 


As I suppose you know, one cannot write of the 
things that would interest most, of military inci- 
dents, of particular units, of dates or places, nor 
of anything that might interest the Hun. Nor can 
you criticize in any way. The last named restric- 
tion does not handicap me, however, as it is my 
opinion that any man who would criticize in this 
war-stricken, devastated country ought to be taken 
out and shot rather than censored. But I can 
relate two incidents which happened to me last 
night which may be of interest. 


A Dinner Militaire 


Last evening about 8 o’clock, the director of 
this station sent an orderly to my room and in- 
vited me to go with him to meet a colonel who 
had just arrived. We motored down to a large 
villa about one mile distant and there were ushered 
into a large dining hall. Seated around several 
tables were the colonel, a captain and 52 young 
lieutenants. They had just started dinner. 

Courtesy, accompanied by some urging, com- 
pelled me to sit next the colonel. The only Eng- 
lish words contained in the colonel’s repertoire 
were “New York” and “Washington.” These are 
good old burgs, I must admit, but their names 
are not conducive to a very prolonged conversa- 
tion. But just to show the colonel how finisht 
his knowledge of English was I promptly told 
him—by means of signs—punches principally— 
that I lived in both places, took my meals in one 
and slept in the other. This pleased him very 
much. You can imagine how my mastery(?) of 
the Italian language was then put to the test. 
When the colonel could not “get me,” which was 
ofttimes, I pulled my little English-Italian dic- 
tionary and we workt it out, much to the amuse- 
ment of his lieutenants. 


Music and Acting 


There was a piano in the hall and after cheese 
was served, one of the lieutenants played a few 
Italian operas most excellently; then he tried for 
The Star-Spangled Banner, on a whispered tip 
from the colonel. We immediately stood at at- 
tention and the lieutenants shouted “Viva Ameri- 
cana.” Then another lieutenant played all of 
the allied national airs and there was a following 
cheer for each. Three of the lieutenants sang 
solos in excellent voice, after which the pianist 
played Over There. Everybody looked at me as 
if I was expected to go the solo route, but I 
kept calm and also their respect. 

Then came the crowning feature of the bill. 
The colonel called upon a young lieutenant for a 
recitation, and while I could not get one word 
in every fifty, it was the best exhibition of acting 
that I have ever seen. You could grasp the story 
just as if he had been talking English. Later the 
director told me that he is considered the coming 
actor of Italy. He is a wonder. 


The captain arose at this point—he has just 
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A Rotarian In Italy 


come out of the hospital, his left arm having 
been shot away—and presented the assembly with 
a bunch of chocolate that I had brought, telling 
them that I offered it as a token of my great es- 
teem. Then they cheered again. Seeing that the 
colonel was about to adjourn the meeting, it being 
then 11 p. m., I soberly arose and in six well- 
chosen Italian words, which I had been rehears- 
ing for ten minutes, told them that I wanted 
to drink one more toast to the “greata biga 
friendship between America and Italy,” which as- 
sertion brought forth renewed “Vivas Ameri- 
canas.” 


An Air Bombardment 


I left the station about 11:30 last night and 
walkt down to my room, which is ia a villa now 
occupied by the officers of the aero squadron, the 
unit which protects this sector from air raids. 
Just about the time that I had gotten the “pale 
blues” on and was preparing to unfurl the mos- 
quito bar I heard a sound very much like the 
fluttering of mighty wings. Being a newcomer 
here and not very well up on affairs militaire, I 
wandered over to the window, thinking perhaps 
the Italian army possest an angel squadron, when 
something began to give a long whining whistle, 
which lasted for about five seconds, then a thud, 
and then—as Sherman might have said—hell 
broke loose. A terrific explosion occurred just 
about 500 yards from my villa and the echo of 
that bomb hadn’t gotten a good start toward 
Rome before you would have thought the Battle 
of Gettysburg was being fought over. 

Four batteries of 3-inch guns—of whose pres- 
ence I had no previous knowledge—began to boom 
out shrapnel; little rapid-fire guns, that you see 
on all the higher buildings in the war zone, began 
to patter, patter, like bunches of big fire crackers; 
and five searchlights began to comb the sky for 
the Austrian. Well, fellows, you could imagine 
that Hun climbing, for shrapnel was bursting all 
over and the sky lookt like it was inhabited by 
an army of fireflies. It was the first real raid 
they have had at this point in a month’s time, 
but they were up and ready for the gentleman 
But he did have some nerve, for with all this 
discouraging reception, and tho Italian planes 
began to hum in pursuit, he continued on down 
the valley and dropt three more bombs on and 
near a town below here before wending his way 
back across the Piave 





No Damage Done 


Not one of these bombs caused a casualty or 
hurt an important building. I may say that he 
might as well have hit me. I have watched these 
raids in the distance for three nights now, but 
this is the first time I have been “at home” to 
one. There are two things you never forget. The 
hum of a rattlesnake and the whine of a falling 
bomb. 

I am expecting and hoping to go up on the 
Piave next week for work along the front, and 
while interesting things are barred from the mails 
I hope to bring a bunch of them back with me 
for expression after victory and peace. 

V. Hugo Friedman, Lieut. American Red Cross, 
Member of the Rotary Club of of Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
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on Horse Presented to 
Him by Cincinnati Rotarians 


Col. F. W. Galbraith, Jr., 


CoL. F. W. GALBRAITH, JR., OF THE 147TH 
(Ohio) Infantry, has been decorated for bravery 
in action. On September 29 near Iviers, in the 
face of an impending counter-attack he entered 
the front lines under a murderous fire and by the 
precision of his orders and the inspiring courage 
of his example reorganized his command and took 
over the command of other units whose officers 
had become casuals or had been separated from 
their commands. Altho he was hit by a shell he 
would not be evacuated and successfully reor- 
ganized his position. Colonel Galbraith is a past 
vice president of the International Association 
and a past president of the Rotary Club of Cin- 
cinnati. 

OO - - 

ROTARIAN Ernest W. TICKLE OF LIVERPOOL, 
Eng.. son of the late Gilbert Y. Tickle of Liver- 
pool, who was well known to the Rotarians of 
the United States and Canada because of his 
frequent trips to these countries, was in the hos- 
pital from April 13th to October 16th, when he 
was given an honorable discharge from the army 
on grounds of being no longer physically fit for 
the service. However, his disability will not be 
permanent—his breakdown having been due to 
trench fever, influenza, and general run down 
condition. Good rest and good food will put 
him back in shape in a short time, he says, and 
he hopes to be back in business life very soon, 
and to visit the United States. 


R 





RotaARIAN S. A. CAMPBELL, SECRETARY OF THE 
Rotary Club of Louisville, Ky., has received 
notice that his oldest son, First Lieut. S. A. 
Campbell, Jr., gave his life for liberty on Novem- 
ber Ist, presumably at Argonne Wood. 

® 

RoTaRIAN Bos Morton, PRESIDENT OF THE 
St. Louis Rotary Club, was honored by his pro- 
fessional associates recently by being elected 
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A Little Bird 
Said That 





president of the Life Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis. Morton also has been placed at 
the head of the membership committee of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, a very impor- 
tant post. 
® 

Howarp H. Hays or tHE Cuicaco (ILL.) 
Rotary Club (formerly of the Salt Lake City 
[Utah] Rotary Club) is now manager of the 
National Parks Bureau of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, with headquarters at 226 
West Jackson Street, Chicago. This bureau has 
charge of serving and developing rail travel to 
the National Parks and Monuments. As a long- 
time resident of Salt Lake City, Howard is in a 
position to advise Rotarians with reference to 
their plans for the next Rotary Convention at 
Salt Lake in June and trips to Yellowstone and 
other National Parks. 


® 








ROTARIAN WILLARD JILLSON OF SYRACUSE, 
N.Y., at a day’s notice, left for France to help 
in the reconstruction of the telegraph system. 
This makes twenty stars on the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Service Flag. 

® 

CHARLEY WHELAN OF THE Rotary CLUB OF 
Madison, Wis., and one of the most popular 
speakers of that club, has compiled some of his 
philosophic observations and had them printed 
in an attractive booklet under the title He That 
Seeketh Findeth. It is a success essay which 
contains much good Rotary doctrine and much 
that will be of interest and help. The author of 
the booklet, according to the title page, is Charles 
Elbert Whelan; that’s Charley Whelan of Madi- 


son. 





® 

RoTARIAN S. W. TRAYLOR OF THE TRAYLOR 
Engineering and Manufacturing Company, and a 
member of the Allentown (Pa.) Rotary Club, 
left for France early in January accompanied by 
a number of his best engineers, to look after 
reconstruction work in continental Europe. His 
contemplated trip will also include a trip thru 
Germany. 





® 
A. R. McFARLANE, GOVERNOR OF THE TWENTY- 
second district in Rotary, was an influenza suf- 
ferer but has recovered and has made a trip to 
Portland to formulate the program for the 
Northwest Conference to be held there February 
27 and 28. 








Tue Rotary CLuB oF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 
has lost thru death one of its members, Lieut. 
F. J. Bradburn, who was a member of the 
R. A. F., and contracted influenza followed by 


pneumonia while on service. 
® 





Just AS THE Rotary Cus or Denver, COoLo., 
was about to congratulate itself on its intact 
honor roll, news came that one of its blue star 
members, Lieut. J. J. McIlwee, had died at sea 
from pneumonia on his way home from England. 
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Jack BECHTOLD, A MEMBER OF THE InTeRy,. 
tional Secretary’s staff, while at a dinner of the 
Washington (D.C.) Rotary Club, in conversa. 
tion with the man next to him, was informed tha; 
A. J. Lowndes, formerly a member of the Chicago 
Rotary Club, was killed in France early in (cto. 
ber. At the time Rotarian Lowndes was kille 
he was a captain in the Motor Transportatign 
service and had had several accidents before get- 
ting “knocked off.” The first accident happered 
to him while he was on the front on a motor 
truck. As a result of this accident all of his 
ribs on one side were broken ,and during his 
sojourn at the hospital, the building was bombed 
by the Huns and he was killed. 


® 


THE Rotary CLuB or LEAVENWworTH (Kansas) 
has lost by death one of its most popular ang 
highly esteemed members, Rotarian P. C. Lyon, 
alias “B. Z.” He had served as secretary of 
the club. 





® 
RimtEyY ALLEN OF THE Honotvutv (T. H) 
Rotary club has gone to Siberia for the Red 
Cross. His membership has been terminated for 
the time being, but the Honolulu Rotarians say 
they will not lose much time in reinstating him 
when he returns. 





® 


RoTaRIAN W. K. Hatt or Larayerte, Inp, 
head of the School of Civil Engineering at Pur. 
due University, has been offered a position on the 
commission to take charge of the educational 
work planned for the American soldiers in 
France. Dr. Hatt has been askt to direct the 
civil engineering phase of the educational work 


® 


RoTARIAN W. L. HANson oF Buvurtincroy, 
Iowa, was presented with a wrist watch by his 
fellow Rotarians following his retirement from 
the position of superintendent of the city schools 
to serve as a member of the U. S. educational 
commission to Europe. 


® 











GeorcE W. DUFFUS, FORMER PRESIDENT 0! 
the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., who has 
been actively engaged in War Camp Community 
Service work in Philadelphia, has been made 
executive secretary of the Pittsburgh branch. 


® 





ROTARIAN RussELL T. KELLey oF HAMIL10y, 
Ontario, has been appointed Governor of the 
Fourth Rotary District, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of S. A. Luke. 


® 
New Club at Bournemouth, England 


Secretary Thomas Stephenson, of the B. A. 
R. C., writes that the twenty-second Rotary Club 
in the British Isles has been organized with 50 
members. The organization was completed 1 
November, 1918. Frank Ibbett is president an 
A. E. Morgan is secretary. Secretary Stephen- 
son says that the application for affiliation wi! 
shortly be forwarded to Headquarters. 


® 


New Club at Clayton, N. M. 


A letter was received at Headquarters 26 Ju, 
1918, written upon stationery of “The Clayto? 
Rotary Club.” That was the first intimation that 
any of the International Officers had that 4 Ro- 
tary club was being formed there. H. R. M's 
representative of the Redpath-Horner Chautau- 
qua, was very much interested in the Rotary 4% 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Rotarian, T. Henry Foster, 
Vice President and Gen. Mgr. 
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JOHN MORRELL © Co. 


f HEN Gladstone and Disraeli were just entering upon their parliamentary 


careers, Morrell’s Yorkshire Hams had already acquired fame. The 
delicacy and flavor of these hams was frequently a theme for discussion 
among the“epicures of London. 


Established on merit nearly a century ago and sustained by public 
confidence, the house of John Morrell & Co. continues to bring pleasur- 
able satisfaction to many thousands of homes. The names Morrell’s 
“lowa’s Pride” and Morrell’s “Dakota's Pride” are symbols of excellence 
that can only be attained by the Yorkshire cure originated by the 
founder of this noted institution. 


Morrell’s “Iowa’s Pride’”’ Hams 
“Dakota’s Pride” Hams 


With the Famous Yorkshire Flavor 


VL, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
| S/p Rotarian. W. H. T. Foster, 
Cf): Secretary-Treas. and Mgr. 
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Loose 


Leaf Binders 


For Every Possible 
Loose Leaf Use. 


There are Proudfit Loose Leaf binders 
for every possible use. There are stock 
‘fillers’ for these binders adapted to hun- 
dreds of business uses. These binders are 
simple, compact and capable of unlimited 
expansion. They are attractive and con- 
serve space. You can systematize your 
business with Proudfit Loose Leaf Products, 


Write for our “Seven Club Booklets’’. 
They tell you what you can do with Proud- 
fit Loose Leaf binders and “‘fillers.”’ 


EPs E Toosefear 0 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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NINTH DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
February 6th and 7th. 


HE Grand Rapids Rotary Club is to 
have the pleasure and privilege of 
entertaining the Ninth District Rotarians 
on the 6th and 7th of February, 1919. 
Preparations have been under way for some 
time to make this convention oe that will be 
really worth while for the Rotarians in this district 
a conference that will mean more than simply 
gecting together for good fellowship, although this 
of course, will not be overlooked. 
Speakers of national prominence will be in attendance 


and will deliver messages that are intended for the business 
man whose face istoward the future. Prospersity is ahead 
for Ame rica, if American business men will be as courage- 
ous as American army has been. While this is not to 


be a war conference, it is to be a conference that will con- 
sider, as its most important topic, the business conditions 
of the country during the reconstruction period. 

The general sessions of the conference will be divided 


into three groups and will consider the following topics: 


Industrial Relations. 


l 
2, Good Roads and Motor Transportation. 
3. Development of Export Trade. 











TRY A 


“Victor” Metal Basket 


It will please you, as it is pleasing thousands 


of users in offices and homes. It comes in 
various finishes to harmonize with other 
furniture. It is all metal—therefore fire- 
proof and safe. Looks good and gives years 
of service. Sold by all first class dealers. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


It illustrates and describes our complete line 
of metal baskets, desks, bond boxes, ta bles, et 


Metal Office Furniture Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











Helping Reconstruction 


During the war Macey office equip- 
ment played an important part in the 
greatest program of intensive business 
ever undertaken. 

Now comes an equally strenuous per- 
iod of readjustment and extension of 
business, which is destined to establish 
another marvelous record, 


Again Macey office equipment comes 
to the fore, with its ready answer to all 
the old and new problems which must 
be met and conquered. 

We have, at your service in all parts 
of the country, competent representa- 
tives whowill gladly give you the benefit 
of their special training for the analysis 
of the particular problems whic . con- 
front you. 


No obligation is incurred in corresponding with 
us. or in calling Macey men to your assistance. 











STEEL CUPBOARDS 





Adaptable in all offies ior Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, Tools, 
etc. Has adjustable shelves with or without Vertical Dividers. 

Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a complete 
line of Steel Lockers, Wardrobes and Shelving. Write for aad 





C MEY C Q sueaueer Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
: - COMPANY Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal (ue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN Fo ne 
¢ Rotarian MICHIGAN 








Ask any one of our four thousand 
merchants what New Way Methods 
have meant—ask about the In- 
creased Volume, gained as a result 
of Better Display and Better Stor 
Service—ask about Reduced Over- 
head and Depreciation, and inquire, 
also, regarding the Increased Ftii- 
ciency of the store organization as 4 
whole. Then decide how soon this 


. . . io +} > 
great influence is to increase the 


dividends of your business. 


Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company 


Main Office and Factory : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branch Factory LUTKE MANUFACT‘ TRING 
CO., Portland, Ore. 
& CO. 
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The “Satellite” Is 


Portable and Indestructible 


Hereis the peer of 
all type-writer 
stands. It will please 
your stenographer 

\Saves fatigue, be- 
{cause adjustable to 
any position. 
More work is 
possible with 


The “Satellite” Stand 


Figures show that 10% 
to 20% more work is pos- 
sible when operators use 
this stand for their ma- 
chines—whether typewrit- 
ers, adding or calculating 
machines. ou can move it 
about. Rolls on castors. 
Saves space. All metal 
except top. Wears for- 
ever. 


30 Days Free Trial 


We will let you try 
the “Satellite” for 30 days free and take it back if you 
don't want it. We pay charges. 
Send for our folder giving all de- 
tails concerning ‘Satellite’ models. 
ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 
418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

























Home of 


THE JAMES BAYNE 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Producers of the 
highest grade of 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTOGRAVURE 
ENGRAVING PRINTING 











Quotations and Samples on Kequest 


Mention this Magazine 
L. A. WERRY, Sec. Rotarian 
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When 
You Tire 
of the 
Mediocre 


COMPLETE PRINTING 
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SERVICE 








Lead Mold Electrotypes 
Save You Money 


Lead mold, steel-faced electro- 
types are fast taking the place of 
duplicate original half-tones for 
high-grade printing—particularly 
for multi-color work. 

We Give Unusual Service 


Our service to manufacturers furnishing 
dealers with newspaper cuts is more than 
ordinarily good. Numerous customers 
know this. We will be glad to tell about 
Our printing plates and service to those 
who are interested. 


Two Complete Plants 
Grand Rapids Electrotype Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Adzit Electrotype Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian 
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For Homes, Clubs, Lodges 


Space-Saving—Sanitary—Practical 


These garment carriers provide a 
practical, sanitary and space-saving 
method of keeping your wardrobe. 
Installed in any closet or wardrobe at 
small expense. Exceedingly popular. 


The telescope slide, mounted on heavy 
roller bearings, makes it easy to bring the 
entire wardrobe into view in a twinkling. 
No delay—no bother. Made in various 
sizes to fit all requirements. 


Write NOW for circular and prices. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















Pantlind Hotel 


550 Rooms European Plan 


A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 


Delightful Atmosphere—Maximum 
of Comfort at Minimum Cost. 


Pantlind Hotel Company. 


Operators 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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Club News 


(Continued from page 70) 

when he learned that others in Clayton were also 
interested he seized the opportunity to organize 
a Rotary club. District Governor McFarland was 
immediately informed of the situation and he 
appoint.d John Tombs of Albuquerque as his 
special representative to investigate. Rotarian 
Tombs’ report was favorable and after the ad- 
justment of a few minor irregularities in the 
charter list, the application for affiliation was 
presented to the Board for consideration. The 
club was organized on 23 July, 1918, with the 
following officers: Carl Eklund, president; M. C. 
Johnson, vice-president; Simon Herstein, treas- 
urer; and H. R. Mills, secretary. 








— ———(R) 


New Club at Morgantown, W. Va. 

Robert R. Wilson, Rotarian of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., reports the organization of the Morgan- 
town Rotary Club on 9 December, 1918, the 
sixth club that he was instrumental in instituting. 
In order they are: Cincinnati, Ohio; Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Fairmont, W. Va.; Buckhannon, W. Va.; 
Weston, W. Va.; and Morgantown, W. Va. Ro- 
tarian Wilson acted as District Governor Blue’s 
special representative in the organization of the 
Morgantown club and F. S. Glasscock acted as 
chairman of the organizing committee. The 
Rotary Club of Morgantown was organized with 
60 charter members, at a banquet attended by 
125 Rotarians, including large delegations from 
Clarksburg and Fairmont. Rotarian Wilson be- 
lieves the organization of Morgantown will com- 
plete a chain to bind into a strong bond of fellow- 
ship and cooperation the leading towns in the 
fast growing Monongahela Valley, which have 
been rivals. The following have been elected 
officers: F. S. Glasscock, president; Dr. I. C. 
White, vice-president; Ralph C. Hess, secretary; 
R. S. Reid, treasurer. 

® 
New Club at Palm Beach, Fla. 

The business and professional men of Palm 
Beach determined to organize a Rotary club last 
year and held regular luncheons for several 
months. Finally they made application for affil- 
iation thru District Governor Gay. C. C. Chil- 
lingborth, a lawyer of Palm Beach, was the 
principal factor in having the club organized. 
He was elected president of the new club which 
has 38 members. Jules M. Burguieres is vice- 
president; H. E. Robinson, secretary; and M. E. 
Gruber, treasurer. 





®) 


New Club at Rock Hill, N. C. 

About one year ago D. B. Johnson, O. K. 
Williams and J. D. Roddey decided to organize 
a Rotary club in Rock Hill, S.C. After making 
the proper application, O. K. Williams was ap- 
pointed chairman of the organizing committee, 
but there was delay in getting the organization 
completed until David Clark of Charlotte was 
appointed District Governor Rondthaler’s special 
representative to complete the organization work. 
The permanent organization meeting was post- 
poned from time to time on account of the influ- 
enza epidemic but was finally held on 12 Decem- 
ber, 1918, when the following were elected: 
President, David Bancroft Johnson; secretary, P. 
Wylie Spencer. The club has 28 charter mem- 
bers 





® 
New Club at Rutherford, N. J. 
Passaic, New Jersey, has a committee on ex- 
F. McCord is chairman of 





tension work. C. 
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that committee and he and President John M. 
Campbell were responsible for the organization 
of a Rotary club in Rutherford. Robert A. 
Brunner was appointed chairman of the organ- 
izing committee on 7 October, 1918. About a 
month later the club was ready for the perma- 
nent organization meeting, having selected 16 
charter members. Weekly luncheons were first 
held on 14 September and were continued regu- 
larly until the permanent organization. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers: Robert A. Bruner, 
president; F. §S. Dickonson, vice-president; 
Charles A. Van Winkle, secretary; and William 
Black, treasurer. Application for affiliation has 
been received. 
® 

New Club at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

On 12 October, 1918, Secretary George W. 
Rowell, President James H. Kaye, and William 
Wright, Rotarians of Marquette, Michigan, vis- 
ited some of the leading business and professional 
men of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and talkt to 
them about Rotary. Rotarian Wright remained 
at the “Soo” for a few days and took luncheon 
with 11 men, when the nucleus of another Rotary 
club was formed. Rotarian Rowell was appointed 
by District Governor Gage as his special rep- 
resentative but he later resigned in favor of 
James H. Kaye, who supervised the organization 
work until it was completed. John P. Old acted 
as chairman of the organizing committee. At 
the permanent organization meeting held 3 De- 
cember, 1918, ten Rotarians from Marquette 
were present altho it was necessary for them to 
take a train at 4:00 in the morning and be gone 
from their homes until the following midnight. 
The club has 16 charter members and the fol- 
lowing officers: John P. Old, president; Ernest 
L. Pearce, vice-president; Edward Stevens, sec- 
retary; Albert E. Archambeau, secretary. 

® 
Recently Affiliated Club 

The Janesville (Wisconsin) Rotary Club has 
been elected to membership in the Association 
since the last report was publisht in THE 
ROTARIAN. 














O Mither O’ Mine 


Tho in a little old house, remote and alone, 
Your thoughts unsung and your deeds unknown, 
You lived your life in the auld lang syne 


You still are remembered, O Mither O’ Mine! 


O Mither O’ Mine! In those days of old 
Your smile was brighter than sunlight’s gold, 
And tho the sun of your smile has set 

The warmth of its brightness I dinna forget. 


I dinna forget that your smile was your praise, 

That it turned sorrow to joy and nights into days; 

I dinna forget how at day’s decline 

Your kiss and your prayer healed each grief o° 
mine, 


Every grief o’ mine was as much your care 

As it was of my joys to have your share. 

I speak but your name and visions arise, 

Of years that were censors bearing incense from 
Paradise. 


Incense from Paradise is your love to me yet. 
Such love, O Mither, I wouldna forget; 
I wouldna, I canna,’ for your love was to be 
Mine, thru life and thru Eternity. 

—‘*Bill’”’ Mann, Rotary Club of Council 
Bluffs, lowa. 
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Montevideo Red Cross Work 


The Rotary Club of Montevideo, Urugua 
took a leading part in a whirlwind Campaign _ 
the Red Cross, the results amounting to $609 O00 
which was turned over to the allied warri 
countries for Red Cross work. Practically all of 
the leaders and officials in the drive were Rots 
rians and the first South American club has cause 
to feel proud of its achievement. 

® 
Rotary in the British Isles 
(A Letter from Stephenson) 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 
November 27, 1918 
Win I promised Friend Kellar to write 
him a monthly letter for THE Roragny 
on the doings of British Rotary, I had hoped 
to begin the good work sooner. I got back safely 
in September, as American Rotarians have doy}y. 
less heard—and for which I personally was ex. 
tremely thankful, for I had no desire to encounter 
any more submarines. 


But on arrival I was met with a pile of work, 
some travelling had to be done, and at the en; 
of October I was caught with the prevailing 
epidemic and put hors de combat for two weeks 
I had intended to write to the very many good 
fellows who had shown me so much kindness 0 
your side, but even that has been neglected, 
though I hope to overtake most of these before 
Christmas. 


Having got this personal note off my chest, 
I will drop the first person singular and tell you 
something about British Rotary. 

Vacation months and influenza have betwees 
them interfered somewhat with extension wor, 
but this is now going ahead. Before the cessation 
of hostilities we established a club at Boure- 
mouth, which has now 50 members and is afiil- 
ated. The President is Frank Ibett, and the 
Secretary is A. E. Morgan, Grosvenor Garage, 
Poole Hill. The club meets on Tuesday at 1:15 
(we lunch later than you do in America, but 
perhaps we don’t get up quite so early in the 
morning) at Gervis Hall Restaurant. 

The Scheme for Hospitality to American Sol- 
diers is working well, all the clubs having taken 
it up heartily. I cannot say exactly at the 
moment. how many soldiers have been entertaine’ 
so far, but I know that in Edinburgh the number 
already approaches 100, and as other clubs have 
done even more, we may safely say that close on 
2,000 American soldiers have already been given 
hospitality. 

The men are usually sent out in pairs, two ' 
each host, and they spend a week under the same 
roof. The local club has them at the weekly 
luncheon, when their names are called out and 
each guest stands up and shows himself. The 
one or two combined excursions are arranged 
during the week, visits are made to theatres, and 
so forth. 

The scheme has worked well, and the boys 
seem to have had a good time everywhere. 





one occasion—at a Rotary lunch—one of the 
soldier guests said a few words of thanks to ‘ 
club, and this was reported in the local pape 
next day. 

When the speaker saw his name in print— 
Sergeant —— said that, etc., etc., he exclaimed, 


“Gee whiz! I’ll send this home to mother, she'l 
be tickled to death”—a true American outburst 
by which our British Rotarians were themselves 
“fatally tickled”. 

These boys will go home with a very 
estimate of this little island and with muct 
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JAS43, %—18. Price $1.00. 
Champion Heavy Duty. 





























Holt 
Caterpillar 


Tractor 


Win Out in Government’s Severe 


Shock Test 


At the factory of the Chalmers Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit, Michigan, the 
United States Government was conducting 
a most exacting ignition test on the Holt 
Caterpillar Tractors, used in war-work for 
hauling cannons, caissons, etc. 


With motor at high speed under heavy 
load, the spark plugs at sizzling heat were 
doused with a bucketful of cold water. 


This most severe test had not the slight- 


est adverse effect, the operati 
tor continued perfectly, not 
“missed” even temporarily. 


To withstand the brutal p 


this test would not have been 


cept for the superior quality 
No. 3450 Insulator. 


Every motor car owner has, 


irrefutable proof of the hardi 
iency of Champion Spark PI 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


on of the mo- 
a spark plug 
unishment of 
pos ible ex- 


| 
of Champion 


in this test, 
ness and effi- 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD”’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 


SPEED—ACCURACY— DURABILITY 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


| UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE | 
an \2| 
AUTOMOBILES H 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 
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Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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( Cantrell « Cochrane's) 


Ginger Ale 
The 

Champagne 
of lreland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C" 
Ginger Ale. 

“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C" at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of *C &C"’ for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke, 
Ltd., 616-620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 
who will give full information to Rotarians as 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 



















PROTECTS YOUR STATIONERY — SAVES TIME 


THE ONLY ALL STEEL STATIONERY FILE 
Holds en- 


Fits in the desk drawer or separate with metal cover. 
velopes long and skort, 
legal and letter, car- 
bon and copy 
stamp box also 
emovable and 
adjustable trays. 
Write for Catalog. 
CURRIER McCORD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | | 


























“SAVE FOOD” 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package 
Wrappers in Colors 
THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict—Rotarian 
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Berkowitz 


Envelope 
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KANSAS CITY, MD. 
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kindly feelings towards it, than they ever had 
before, and at the same time our people will 
form a new and a better idea of the people they 
used to describe as “Those turr’ble Amurr’cans” 
It is all for good, and if the two countries a 
thereby knit together in closer bonds of frieng, 
ship, all the labour involved—for it has been no 
light task—will not have been in vain. 


The glorious news of November 11th has s 
all British Rotary rejoicing. At all the Rotan 
luncheons that week the toasts were “Our Kiny 
and Country” and “Our Gallant Allies—not {,;. 
getting the Stars and Stripes.” 

The war has proved the touchstone of Rotay 
—it has brought out the best that is in us—py 
the end of the war is the beginning of things jy 
Rotary. There are great things before us, anj 
we must walk warily and see that we do not 
astray. And above all things we must work jy 
harmony with one another. American, Canadian 
British, Cuban, and indeed all Rotary must » 
hand in hand in all we do and in the maintenance 
of our principles. 

—Thomas Stephenson, Secretary British Asso. 
ciation of Rotary Clubs. 

® 
Club Gives “Newsies” Turkey Dinner 

Three hundred newsboys of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., informed Governor Williams of that state 
they would prefer that the money which usually 
goes each year to give them a royal Thanksgiy. 
ing Dinner be given to the Red Cross. The Ro- 
tary Club of Oklahoma City, appreciating th 
self-sacrifice of the newsies, decided to step into 
the breach and give the boys one of the bes 
dinners they had ever had. Governor Willian 
and Mayor Ed. Overholzer were the guests of 
honor, each giving a short, serious talk to the 
little “street merchants.” 


® 








Memorials to Sailors 

The Rotary Club of Youngstown, Ohio, las 
named a committee to act in cooperation with 
the chamber of commerce in connection with the 
Memorial Auditorium project. The committee 
went on record as condemning the display of the 
red flag, and approved a resolution favoring 
wounded soldiers or their dependents for offices 
and other employment. 


The Rotary Club of Aberdeen, S. D, hi 
launched a movement to erect a building as 4 
permanent memorial to Aberdeen soldiers a 
sailors. Action was taken to place the projet 
before the coming session of the legislature 4s 4 
community movement. 


The Rotary Club of Edmonton, Alberta, % 
set aside three hundred dollars for the ‘ue 
being raised to erect the Great War Veterals 
Memorial Hall. Between the time of the # 


propriation and the opening of the fund subsctp 


tion campaign the Rotary Club invested the tire 

hundred dollars in Victory Bonds which © 

were turned over to the memorial func officis 
® 





Entertain Victory Boys and Girls 
Realizing that sympathetic interest in the Vic 
tory Boys’ and Girls’ part in the Unitec War 
Work Campaign would stimulate the yous 
ple to greater efforts, the Rotary Club of Buy 
falo, N. Y., extended an invitation to every hie 
tory Boy and Girl to attend a double-header 10% 


g pede 


ball game, participated in by the { ne — 
high school teams in the city and yg P 2 
A mall 


Saturday at the close of the campaign 


mED d 
moth automobile parade of the Rotarians ™ 
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By VICTOR JONES 


Who Improved His Memory in One 


Here is perhaps the most remarkable story 


; memory power—and what it will do to send 
man ahead in business—that I have run 


a 

across since I learned, to my own great ad- 
vantage, the secret of a better memory from 
David M. Roth, the famous memory expert. 


it is the true experience of two clerks in 
New York City who started together, side by 
ie at the modest salary of $12 a week. 
have the facts straight from John Wesley, 
‘Mr. Roth’s most successful pupils, who 
egan own business career in the same 
ofice with the two clerks, Powers and Weeks, 
whose story I am going to tell you. 
shall give it in Wesley’s own words—as 
nearly as I can recall them—adding that he 
himself, at 32 years of age, has risen to the 
Treasurership of one of the best known cor- 
porations in New York City. 
said Wesley, “developed an ac- 
memory. Weeks was always forget- 
ting. Powers with his dependable memory 
proved himself invaluable to his employers. 
He got on amazingly. He was always being 
pushed ahead. A raise in salary was to him a 
fixed semi-annual event. 
“Facts and figures he had at his finger tips. 
He could always be counted on to do anything 
he was told because his employers found that 


they could count on him—he always remem- 


a oan 
rowers 


curate 


Weeks, poor chap, was just the opposite— 
he was never sure of anything. He always 
guessed’ or ‘thought,’ but never seemed to 
know. 

‘The man with the memory is now, a few 
ears later, the head of a giant publishing en- 

prise with a handsome interest in the busi- 
ness and a salary of $30,000 a year. 

‘The man who could not remember is now 
collecting petty advertising bills for a New 
York newspaper. His salary is about $20 a 


W eek 





“You see the success of Powers and the 
failure of Weeks was largely due to one’s re- 
markable memory and the other’s inability to 





sure this is the answer, because I had 
0 opportunity to observe both men at close 
range in their daily work. 


The Sequel 


Y Wesley five months later and as we 
Were talking about the extraordinary success 
oth Memory Course I recalled the 
© ot Powers and Weeks. 

iats tunny,” said Wesley. “Do you know 
Weeks only yesterday in Times 
and you never saw such a change in a 
eing. He is in a fine new position and 
"& ing ahead fast. 

alway: believed he had good stuff in him 
~ ver found out how to use it—but I never 
‘mec he would get on his feet in five short 
j the last time I saw him he was 
he sorriest spectacle you can imagine. 
‘o what do you think he attributes his 
i himself? 
‘ing more or less than the Roth Mem- 


Bt 











Ory Cane : em 

herbs which I sent him in the hope that 
w, 4 bring him to. 
Not o7 


has Weeks found his memory, but 
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he has become keener and more observing. 
He says it is a wonderful feeling to be sure of 
his facts, as Mr. Roth’s lessons have taught 
him to be. 

“He says he is getting to remember faces 
and names about as easily as his A B Cs and 
the same with telephone numbers and street 
addresses and business statistics. 

“Weeks may never catch up to Powers, be- 
cause he let his fellow clerk get a pretty big 
lead, but I am certain that in another year he 
will be miles ahead of the point at which he 
would have been had he not learned from Mr 
Roth how to use the perfectly good memory 
that his experience with the Roth 
Memory Course proves beyond question he 
VICTOR JONES 
For obvious reasons Mr. Jones has substituted the 


names Powers, Weeks and Wesley for the real names 
of the gentlemen mentioned in this story. 


recent 


possessed all the time.” 


x eo ¢ fs 


David M. Roth began with a poor memory 
himself. He says that more than anything else 
was what set him to cultivating his own mem- 
wonderful Roth 
responsible for so 


and working out the 


System which has 


ory 
been 


many thousands of improved memories all 
over the United States. 

Mr. Roth actually could not remember a 
man’s name twenty seconds after being in- 


troduced to him. 

Yet today there are probably 10,000 people 
or more in the United States whom Mr. Roth 
has met at different times—most of them only 
once—whom he can name instantly on sight 

The accounts of Mr. Roth’s amazing mem- 
ory feats have been published in newspapers 
all the way from Seattle to New York. He 
goes into a banquet room or lecture hall and 
after being introduced to fifty or sixty people 
turns his back while they change seats. He 
then picks out very one by name and tells him 
his telephone number and business connection 

for good measure. 

As Mr. Roth says, there is nothing mirac- 
ulous about this. Anyone can do it and the 
other apparently 
astonish Mr. Roth’s audiences 


“impossible” things that so 


A Better Memory in One Evening 


Mr. Roth’s System, which he has developed 
through years of study, has been put into a 
course of seven fascinating lessons, so easy 
that a twelve-year-old child can learn them- 
yet so effective in their improvement of the 
memory that hundreds of business executives 
all over the country—by their own testimony 
—consider the Roth Course well nigh priceless 
to them. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York. 

“May I take occasion to state that I regard 
service in giving this system to the world as a public 
benefaction. The wonderful simplicity of the method, 
and the ease with which its principles may be acquired, 
especially appeal to me. I may add that I already had 
occasion to test the effectiveness of the first two les 
sons in the preparation for trial of an important action 
in which I am about to engage.” 

Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


your 
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Why He Earns $30,000 a Year 


Evening 


A single evening spent on the first lesson 
will give you the secret on which the whole 
Roth System is based. In that first evening 
you should easily double your memory power. 

Just think what it will mean to you to have 
twice as good a memory. H. Q. Smith, Man- 


ager of the Multigraph Sales Company ofl 
Montreal, says: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth has 
a most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple, and 
easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a day of 
practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—can amprove 
his memory 100% in a week and 1000% in six months 


And we could show you hundreds of other 
letters similar to Mr. Smith’s—received in the 
last month alone. After a few hours with Mr 


Roth’s Course you will be amazed and fas 


cinated at the new sense of confidence and 


power that will be yours 

You will be freed forever from the artificial 
memory tricks to which most of us have been 
slaves. 


You will learn to remember instantly: 
Business Fagures 
Statistics 

Facts 

References 

Sermons and Lectures 
Business Reports 
Good Stories 

School Le 
Household Duties 
Business Appointments 
Social Engagements 


Names and Faces 
What You Read 
Speeches You Hear 
Talks 

Business Details 
Selling Points 

Legal Points 
Conversations 
Pictures 

History and Dates 
Streets and Numbers 


ssons 


And you will find it, not hard work as you 
might suspect, but just as much fun as play 
ing an absorbing game. For Mr. Roth makes 
the act of remembering an easy, natural, auto- 


matic process of the mind 


Send No Money 


Don’t send a single penny. Merely fill out 
and mail the coupon. By return post, all 
charges prepaid, the complete Roth Memory 
Course will be sent to your home. 

Study it one evening—more if you like— 
then if you feel that you can not afford to 
keep this great aid to more dollars—to bigger 
responsibilities—to fullest success in life, mail 
it back to the publishers within five days and 
you will owe nothing 

Mr. Roth’s fee for personal instruction to 
classes limited to fifty members is $1,000, but 
n order to secure nation-wide distribution for 
the Roth Memory Course at the time above 
all others when Americans need all the self 
improvement they can get, the publishers have 
put the price at only $5.00 

If a better memory means only one-tenth as 
much to you as it has to thousands of other 
business men and women, mail the coupon to- 
day—NOW—but don’t put it off and forget— 
as those who need the Course the very 
are apt to do. Send the coupon in or write a 
letter now before the low introductory price 
is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Independent Weekl 


Dept. R322, 119 West 40th St., New York 


worst 





Please send me the Roth Memory Course seven 
lessons. I will either remail the Course to 4 vithin 
five days after its receipt or send ¢ 
Name 
Address 
P.O 
state . Rot. 2-19 
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Secure an Agency for the famed 


“W YLKEDIN” 


SUITS, COATS & SKIRTS 


representing your city or town 


These 
Earments are 
madein the Scot- 


plendid 





tish capital and 
represent the 
very best in 
Harris, Shetland 
and St. Kilda 
real Scotch 
T wer d é Thev 
are beautifully 
finished, the 
4 > yd 
tauloring being a 
of t} e } iohec 4 
Uf) lignest a a4 
class. The im- +. si 
a 
portance of the na 
name “W ylke- + ae 
din”’ lies in this 
it guarantees 
the garments 
being all pure 
sluts cats Wylkedin Suit and Coat 
THE ‘‘WYLKEDIN’’ TRIAL OFFER: 
There is good! business to be done in “Wylkedin”’ 
suits and coats in your town. To prove their selling 
powers, order the following trial lot: 


12 “Wylkedin” costumes at . ... each $30.00 
12 . weathercoats at .. “ 24.00 
If you want to know more about the costumes be- 
fore ordering and to inspect the latest styles, write 
for copy of the latest ‘‘Wylkedin”’ list. 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


49-61) Shandwick Place, 





Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 
29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


2 


+ _ee > *, 


af. 


Lem 
- 


Peete tes 


(ee 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
when visiting the metropolis unac- 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec- 
tion, all important to the woman trav- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,”’ 
giving the names and vocations of 


227 New York women, sent Free. 
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THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don't fail to visit 
THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 
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their 10,000 boy and girl guests accompanied by 
the Y. M. C. A. band, to the football grounds 
was one of the special features of the entertain- 
ment. The quota,for Buffalo was 10,000 boys and 
10,000 girls, but 21,793 boys and 20,357 girls were 
enrolled, the amount pledged being upwards of 
$110,000. 


e) 
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Club Gives “Big Brother” Dinner 

The Rotary Club of Atlanta (Ga.) has given 
its fourth annual “Big Brother” dinner. As is the 
custom, each Rotarian hooked up with the first 
boy he met on the street and escorted him to the 
banquet, where he acted as waiter for his boy. 
There was an abundance of food and the kids 
dined luxuriously from “soup to nuts.” On enter- 
ing, each boy was given a paper bag containing a 
silk necktie, a whistle, an apple, an orange, and a 
number. After dinner, corresponding numbers 
were put in a hat and an Atlanta Rotarian drew 
the numbers of the winners of which there were 
about twenty. The prizes provided were all use- 
ful, the first being a ton of coal. The affair was 
considered by far the most successful of the four 
“Big Brother” dinners given by the club. 

®) 


New Club Publications 
The Rotary Club of Winnipeg, Man., after 
getting out two issues of the new club publica- 
tion under the title of the “Rotary ?—”, has 
succeeded in landing a clever name for their 
weekly. It is called the “Rotary Whizz,” and in- 
stead of “Personals,” it has ‘“Whizlets.” 


The Danville (Ill.) Rotary Club has instituted 
a new club publication which is called “The 
Danville Rotary Dinner Horn,” a “spasmodic 
effort.” 


The Rotary Club of Spokane, Wash., has in- 
augurated a new club publication called “Gra- 
phite.” The editor, who prefers to remain an- 
anymous, says it “is perpetrated on our patient 
and long suffering membership with the hope 
that it may at times contain something which 
will lubricate the wheels of Rotary and avoid 
friction.” 








® 





Good Attendance “Stunt” 

The Lincoln (Nebr.) Rotary Club pulled off a 
good attendance “stunt” at a recent meeting. The 
membership arranged alphabetically by name was 
divided into groups of eights, making twenty-four 
tables, eight at a table. The idea was to get the 
most members out to the luncheon possible. For 
instance, if table No. 1 had only five members 
present and table No. 2 had eight members, table 
No. 1 paid for table No. 2’s dinner. 


® 


District Club Officers Meet 

A meeting of the officers of the clubs in the 
Second District of Rotary was recently held at 
Haverhill, Mass. About thirty-five delegates 
were in attendance and District Governor Wm. 
C. Bamburgh presided. Arrangements for the 
District Conference which is to be held in Wor- 
cester, Mass., some time in February were discust 
and the importance of attending the tenth annual 
Convention to be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
next June was emphasized by Rotarian Bam- 
burgh. Rotarian Albert S. Adams, International 
Vice-President, gave an address on post-war prob- 
lems which set those in attendance to thinking 
seriously, and Rotarian Rev. John M. Phillips, 
secretary of the Boston (Mass.) Rotary Club, 
spoke on the fellowship and square-dealing of 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Spark plugs 
won’t work right if 
moisture and dust get into 
them. Waxed paper wrappers 
protect the spark! They keep in 
the plug the satisfaction the makers 
build in. Other products liable to 
injury from rust, moisture, atmosphere 
or dust are guarded by waxed paper. 
KVP waxed paper has hundreds of uses. 
Get samples and prices. 



















Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
The world’s cleanest paper mill 


Makers of vegetable parchment, 
waxed and bond papers. 






















Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction ; 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation_ ; 
Near to the center of interest. Comilort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion. — 
Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you '' 
in New York. You will have my personal attention 
Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 


Rotarian Copeland Townsend 








Lessee-Director 














222 W. MADISON ST. 


OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


Our Specialty—Service, U.5., and 
Allied Flags—All Sizes. Spe- 
cial prices on application. 


GEO. LAUTERER C2. 


CHICAGO, U- 5: 4 
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Proposed Location of Rotary 
Headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 


The following ts an extract from the minutes of the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the International Asosciation of Rotary Clubs held 
in Washington, D. C., December 5, 6 and 7, 1918: 

The Board gave consideration to the matter of removing the Inter- 
national Headquarters of the I. A. of R. C. from Chicago, Illinois, to 
Washington, D. C., and % 

Jt was agreed, That, in the opinion of the members of the Board 
present, there are sufficient advantages to be derived as a result of the 
change in location of headquarters to justify further consideration of 
the matter at the next meeting of this Board, and 

/t was agreed, That the International President shall prepare a state- 
ment of the possible advantages which might accrue to the International 
sociation if such a change in the location of International Headquarters 
; made, and this statement arranged in the form of a referendum shall 


submitted by the Secretary to the clubs. 


= | 


> > 
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STATEMENT PREPARED BY PRESIDENT POOLE 


President Poole prepared the following statement for submission to 
the clubs: 

Rotary is one of the most powerful organizations in the whole world 
for the betterment of men and nations. Only a few years ago it was 
purely local, gradually extending to cities other than Chicago, where it 
found its birth, and later reaching into Canada, the British Isles, France, 
Mexico, Cuba, Uruguay, the Philippines and China, so that today Rotary 
is International. If we turn to the Constitution we will find, under 
Article Two, Section One, that the first paragraph reads as follows: “To 
encourage, promote and supervise the organization of Rotary Clubs in 
all commercial centers throughout the world.” 

Careful and exhaustive plans are under way for the extension of 
Rotary in all the great countries of the world. It is no longer a vision 
or a dream, but a hope now rapidly crystallizing into reality, and as a 
truly International Association its Headquarters belong in a great na- 
tional capital. Rotary having first found expression in the United States, 
the greater part of its present organization, both as to number of clubs 
and membership, being in the United States, it is both fitting and proper 
that its permanent home should be in Washington. 

There are those among us who confidently expect that our Associa- 
tion will some day erect a magnificent International Edifice for Rotary, 
where the highest representatives of all the nations of the world may 
meet and hold international conferences for the purpose of exemplifying 
the principles of the Golden Rule. What city could.equal Washington, 
the capital of this great nation, for the location of such an edifice? 

Let us not consider the proposal to move our Headquarters from 
the standpoint either of economy or expense. Let us not consider it from 
the sentimental point of view. Let us not consider it from the selfish 
point of view by wanting it located central to the cities of the United 
States only. But let us bear in mind that it is International in every 
sense of the word. 

No definite action can be taken now, even tho the sentiment is found 

Se almost unanimously in favor of the plan. 

The subject offers a splendid opportunity for consideration and dis- 

cussion by the clubs. An expression of the membership of Rotary is 





earnestly desired, after ample opportunity has been offered to calmly and 
horoly study the subject. 

The International Board instructed me to prepare a brief statement 
‘0 go to the clubs, with the information that the members of the Board 
view with favor the proposed change. 

REFERENDUM 

R In accordance with the action of the Board stated above, each 
\Olary ( 


) is requested to forward to the International Secretary its 
‘ation im this matter for presentation to the Board. 
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Scene from the Burroughs film, showing the All-Burroughs Company of 
Michigan State Troops 


A. Rotary 


Entertainment 
That Is Different 


Interesting motion pictures are 
enjoyable at any time; a picture that 
can be brought into the regular lunch 
room and shown without fuss or special 
effort is sure to be a welcome feature 
of a Rotary Club program. 





Such a film has been released by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
It tells the story of the development of 
mechanical figuring in a way that is 
sure to be interesting. There is plenty 
of fun in the picture, too. 


Several Rotary Clubs have seen this 
picture, and have given it an enthusi- 
astic reception. If you would like to 
book the film for one of your meetings 
this winter, we will be glad to arrange 
a suitable date. Speak to the Burroughs 
representative in your city—probably 
he is a brother Rotarian—about getting 
the picture. 


Burroughs offices are located 
in 201 cities in the United 


States and Canada <«—~<25 








FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


3 PRICED AS 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS - SAVE VALUABLE TIME 5 


} LOWAS 125 
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Tell Your Broker to Write Your 


AUTOMOBILE 


INSUR 


in the Greatest Casualty Company 


The TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ANCE 














Collision 


Personal Injury 
Property Damage 


Life 
Health 
Accident 





Compensation 
Liability, and 
Other Lines 








Moral: 





Insure in The Travelers 























Pretty Soft for 


That’s what Rotarians tell Fred when they talk 
about Fred Scarff’s Shaving Cream, because—this 
delightful shaving necessity renders the beard soft 
and easily shaveable—it takes the “‘pull’’ out of 
shaving, provided you have a reasonably sharp 
razor 
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Fred Scarff’s 
Shaving 
Cream 


Is made for the salt of the 
earth. Rotarians are among 
these. Your heretofore fa- 
vorite shaving cream, stick 

or powder is going to lose | 
out; you'll appreciate this 
more comfortable way of 
shaving. It costs more to 
make than ordinary cream, 
yet you get a large-size 
tube for 35 cents at drug 
stores. 

If your druggist does not 
happen to have it, send re- 
mittance to us direct and 
it will be mailed to you 
postpaid. 


The Fred W. Scarff Co. 


350 N. Clark St. 
CHICAGO, III.5§ 








Rotary 
Club 
Seals 


Let Fellow Rotarians here, 
there and everywhere know 
you are Rotarian. 


Printed in one or more colors 
on our extra double gummed 
plated paper. 


Send for samples and Special Club 
Prices. 


Fenton Label Company 
(Incorporated) 
Manu‘acturers of 

Gummed Labels 

Advertising Stickers 

9th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia 

E. Miner Fenton, President 
Member Philadelphia Rotary Club 


Parcel Post 














SELLWELL SHOE FORM CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIBRE 8 CANVAS FORMS 


RICHARDSON 


JAN WILLARD C. 
LYNN, MA 5 





Half=Back Union Suits 
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No. 71 10K $2.00 Each 
14K $2.50 Each 


ACTUAL SIZES. 


Made by THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY, 


= 
No. 72 10K $1.75 Each 
14K $2.25 Each 


ENAMELED ROTARY PURPLE BLUE. 


WEAR THE ROTARY EMBLEM &r'sinc’s RorartaN 


Midget 
No. 73 10K $1.25 Each 


Greenwood Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IFF. MILLER, Pres., Rotarian. 
Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct 
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(Continued from page 82) 
Rotarians. The meeting of the Second District 
club officers was a decided success and all agrae, 
that the day had been well and profitably Spent, 
® t 





Soldiers of Camp Entertained 


The Rotary Club of Hattiesburg, Miss. see. 
ing to relieve the monotonous routine of the s0l- 
dier engineers stationed at Camp Shelby, gay. 
an entertainment for the men which was cop. 
sidered one of the most successful events of ji: 
kind in Hattiesburg history. Two hundred dl 
diers were entertained with a vaudeville and dun. 
cing program, after which refreshments wer 
served. The building of the Soldiers’ Auditoriym 
in which the affair was held, was financed almos 
entirely by the club, and, when improvements 
were necessary some time ago, the club raised 
the money from the proceeds of a lecture given 
by Irvin Cobb. 


® 


Briton’s Tribute to McKinley 


A member of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Rotan 
Club, in visiting the tomb of William McKinley 
was surprised and gratified to observe among 
the many floral offerings, a magnificent wreath of 
laurel, bearing a card with the simple inscription 
“Andrew Home-Morton.” Mr. Home-Morton is 
the president of the British Association of Rotary 
Clubs. 





® 





Reception Fund for Soldiers 


The Rotary Club of Providence, R. I., has 
started a fund to be used for the reception of 
Providence boys in Service when they retum 
from overseas. The fund is to be kept in the 
hands of The Providence Journal so that it maj 
receive subscriptions from the public. Each mem 
ber of the club has been assessed $5 for this 
fund, Willard Lansing enthusiastically starting it 
off with a check for $500. 

® 
Father of Rotary Visits Burlington 


The Rotary Club of Burlington, Iowa, had th 
unusual pleasure of a talk from the Father o! 
Rotary, Paul P. Harris of Chicago, Ill. The Ro 
tarians of Burlington say that Rotarian Harris 
address was wonderful, and that the meeting 
will go down in the history of Burlington Rotary 
as a red letter night. 





® 


Inter-City Meet at Jersey City 


The Rotary Club of Jersey City, N. J., had 'ts 
first inter-city Rotary meeting in December, 4 
tended by representatives of all the clubs of the 
neighboring territory. The absence of District 
Governor Dugan of Albany, on account of illness 
was deeply regretted. After a good Rotary tm 
the assemblage settled down to more serious 
matters, among them a masterly address © 
Norman Angell on What Shall We Do VWiin Our 
Victory? The meeting was a splendid success 


® 


Qakland Has Inter-Club Meets 
The Rotary Club of Oakland (Calif.) © 


ceived a very effective method of increasing '® 
lowship and cooperation between clubs. — 
the 1918 Convention the club has visite¢ 
San Francisco, Stockton, Sacramento 4 1 San 
Jose clubs, the arrangements for the tr é 
been taken care of by the “Inter-City rg 
Club Visiting Committee.” The clubs visite¢ ue 
scheduled to pay the Oakland Club return Vi 
its during 1919. Oakland Rotarians are unait 
mous in their praise of the plan and nsidet 
inter-club meetings, between the clubs 1 one 








; having 
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a strong factor in strengthening the friend- 
jeals, cooperation, and fellowship of Rota- 
veral. The visiting club takes charge of 


state, 
ship, 1 


ong tt The Oakland Rotary club thinks 
that visiting “stunt” should be taken up by all 
clubs and says it will be glad to give any Ro- 
‘arian any information he may wish as to ar- 
rangements, etc. Write to Clyde M. Strader, 
Chairman, Inter-City Rotary Club Visiting Com- 
mittee, Suite 733, assigns Oakland, Calif. 
® 





Rotary Service for Soldier’s Family 

In this little story of service rendered by Ro- 
tarians to the family of a soldier, two Rotary 
clubs are involved, altho 2,000 miles separate 
them. One day in December Secretary E. H. 
Feighner of the Rotary Club of San Francisco, 
Calif., received a telegram from Secretary L. B. 
Crawford of the Rotary Club of Winfield, Kans. 
The message stated that two young ladies were 
stranded in Winfield on their way back to Cali- 
fornia after working in munitions plant in De- 
troit and were very anxious to get home before 
Christmas. They said they were sisters of a 
recruiting sergeant of the U. S. Marines, located 
at San Francisco, and that their mother lived 
in San Francisco. Secretary Feighner investi- 
zated, reported that the statement of the two 
young women was correct, and the Winfield 
Rotarians started the young women on their way 


home for Christmas. 
(R) 





Christmas Party for Orphans 

The Rotarians of Toronto, Ontario, gave a 
Ladies’ Night Dinner at which they entertained 
children from the Children’s Hotel of the Soldiers 
Aid Commission. A Punch and Judy show, 
Christmas tree and special menu were provided 
for the delectation of the children, after which 
there was an entertainment and dance for the 
grown-ups. Christmas presents were provided 
ior the ladies and toys for the children between 
the ages of three and ten years. 

® 


YS 





Empty Stocking Club 

The Rotary Club of Freeport, Ill., an infant 
in the Rotary family, has started a “Rotary 
Empty Stocking Club” and has contributed as a 
nucleus for the fund, $100. The Empty Stocking 
Club movement is similar to the Big Brother 
idea. The Freeport Rotarians are asking for 
lurther subscriptions thru the newspapers. 

® 


YS 





Help Organize Cuban Club 
A large delegation from the Rotary Club of 
Habana, Cuba, attended the organization meet- 
ing of the new Matanzas Rotary Club which is 
the third Rotary club in Cuba. A fourth club is 
projected for Cienfuegos. 


® 


Rotarians Trapt by “Flu” Edict 

Une hundred and thirty Rotarians from Tulsa, 
Joplin, Carthage and other cities near Miami, 
kla., were trapt in Miami without warning by 
the sudden descension of the influenza quaran- 
une edict, while attending an inter-city meet in 
Miami, The Rotarians were the enforced guests 
or a fortnight of the Hotel Miami. All railway 
‘tations were closely guarded to prevent persons 
‘rom breaking the quarantine and it was impossi- 
‘ie to leave the flu-stricken city. 


® 


Rotarians Dig Potatos for Farmer 
ey farmer had given up hope of harvesting his 
Fr ag ng ill, and no labor being available, but 
te Binghamton (N. Y.) Rotarians pitcht in and 
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Make Your City 
An Art Gallery 


Would you like to see in your city and all cities and 
towns where your goods are sold, beautiful pic- 
tures advertising your product, designed by such 
well known artists as J. C. Leyendecker, Howard 
Chandler Christy, James Montgomery Flagg, Max- 
field Parrish, or any other of the scores of famous 
artists? 


This is only made possible by the use of litho- 
graphed posters. 


With lithography, the designs of any one of these 
famous artists can be reproduced exactly and 
printed on poster paper, which is then placed on 
the poster panels through our organization, in a 
few cities or a few states, or in over 8,000 cities 
and towns in the United States and Canada. 


When out walking or riding, you will notice pos- 
ter panels which are 25 feet wide by 11 feet high. 
Each panel is surrounded by a green frame, and 
there is a white mat that separates the poster from 
the green frame. 


Poster Advertising will help secure greater results 
from the advertising mediums you are now using. 


We are at your service (without obligation to you) 
should you desire more information regarding the 
use of art posters to advertise your products. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Bster Advertising in the United Siates and Canada 
& West 4On Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittshurgh - Pa. 


Offices in 


Chicago, Buffalo, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveiand. 
Canadian Representative— The Wadsworth-Nathanson Co., Toronto, Canada 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 
Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 
Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 


office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. 





Frank R. Jennings 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
to 2500 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, 
You could not choose a better medium. 
(address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


jobbers, retailers. 


Rates moderate. Obtainable from 


























a mE OLD- 
FASHIONED IDEA 
that dining chairs are all alike 
except in price is about ready 
for the junk heap, along with 
Kaiserism and Kultur and a lot of others. 
There’s nothing in it. No doubt there is a 
family resemblance, 






outwardly, between MW | 
Charlotte Diners _ |} Hy 


and ordinary dining chairs, but the 1 wi 





similarity ends right there. Most or- Hi 1) 
# dinary dining chairs have ae squeak in iif 
them somewhere that can never be } 
found, and they get wobbly in the Hi) 
joints, even while yet comparatively |) 


new. That’s because they’re Dot, made §}j| |) 
right INSIDE and UNDERNEATH. } 
Charlotte Diners are made twice as ffi) |/!ii/) 
most of the ordinary dining }}}\| Hl) 
chairs that cost twice as i} I! 
much, Four patented joint- | Hit 
h \ 
i 


good as 







locks HOLD A CHARLOTTE 
DINER TOGETHER AND 
KEEP iT SILENT as long | 
as the wood endures, As for | 
the wood! Gosh, that’ll last for- ! 
ever. If you want to know more Mit 
about Charlotte Diners (and | il 
f here's hoping you do), write to | 

| 


‘Rotarian Bill Graham” ) 
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OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. 
Made in all sizes according to the official design as 
adopted by the International Association of Rotary 
Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., 


Clubs. Write for particulars. 
Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo. 





KARPEN FURNITURE 








The ultimate in furniture value. Good 
design—dependable upholstery. Assured 
by this mark of quality. 
Sold by furniture dealers 


S. KARPEN 
& BROS. 


‘Karpen 


Guaranteed 


Purniture 
CHICAGO & 1IGAN IT’ ‘i NEN ry a 





NEW YORK 











OFFICIAL CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 
NOW READY. .* .% SEE PAGE 89 














James E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 
Manufacturing Cost 


1162 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 














Special Machinery 


We have just completed our contracts 
of Master Gauges for John Bull and 
Uncle Sam, and are now ready to 
design and build anything not larger 
than an automobile engine for you. 


DOVE-SMITH & SON, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ROTARIANS 
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during one Sunday afternoon dug 100 bushels 
of potatoes for him and stored them away jn the 
barn. Believing that this was real service, the 
Binghamton Club on the very next Sunday as. 
sisted in the same manner another farmer, who 
with his family, was laid up with influenza, 


® 


Rotarians Remember 
Others at Christmas 


CHICAGO, ILL.: Rotarians carried Chris. 
mas cheer into the homes of 126 families, giving 
a Christmas dinner and clothing and toys to 
approximately 700 people. The food for the 
baskets was bought by the club and the member; 
packt and delivered them. 

BAY CITY, MICH.: The Rotary Club had 
63 returned soldiers and sailors as guests at a 
combination patriotic and Christmas luncheon 
Each of the guests was presented with souvenir 
gifts consisting of fountain pens, silver pencils, 
card cases, and pocketbooks. There was a Christ. 
mas tree and on it was a little gift for each 
member of the club accompanied by a limerick 
the reading of which occasioned much laughter. 

PEORIA, ILL.: Instead of giving Christmas 
dinners to the poor the Rotarians of Peoria ce. 
cided this year to outfit 50 poor families with 
clothing, fuel, and shoes. 

BURLINGTON, IOWA: Poor boys and girls 
to the number of 240 were remembered by the 
Rotary Club with Christmas baskets containing 
toys, fruit, nuts, and candy. The names of the 
children were secured from the Social Service 
League; the baskets were packt by wives and 
daughters of the Rotarians; and the members 
themselves acted the part of Santa Claus. 

JACKSON, MICH.: More than 70 families 
were remembered with Christmas baskets by the 
Rotary Club. In addition, the club gave a Christ- 
mas theater party to 1,200 children. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.: The Lafayette Rotar- 
ians sponsored a community Christmas tree which 
was erected in the center of the city. Christmas 
Eve was fittingly celebrated and Christmas mor- 
ing presents were distributed by the Rotarians 
to more than 2,500 children, rich and poor shar- 
ing alike. 

OTTAWA, ONT.: The Rotary Club arrangec 
for two community Christmas trees on the plaza 
Altho the idea is new in Ottawa it was very favor- 
ably received and considered very appropriate 
for the celebration of the most important Christ 
mas since the beginning of the Christian er 
Later in the week the club gave a Christmas 
dinner to the boys living at the Boys’ Home, each 
boy being presented with a coat sweater. This 
is an institution recently redecorated and relul- 
nisht by the Rotary Club, which looks after boys 
and finds employment for them in return lor 
which the boys pay as they can afford towards 
the expense of their board. Seventy boys from 
this home enlisted for overseas service during 
the war. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.: Members of the Ro- 
tary Club played Santa Claus to children at ti 
big community Christmas tree erected by the 
Rotarians in the civic center. Every child tt 
ceived a present. It is estimated by the news 
papers of Providence that 25,000 children sh¢ ared 
in the distribution of presents. 

DETROIT, MICH.: The Rotary Club sup- 
plied shoes as Christmas gifts to 1,000 poor chil 
dren. The money for their purchase was S° ured 
by voluntary contributions from the members 
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DENVER, COLO.: The Rotary Club dis- 
tributed Christmas baskets to 142 needy families, 
at a cost of about $6 per basket. The money 
yas secured from individual subscriptions. The 
baskets were packt and distributed by Rotarians. 
Their contents consisted principally of substan- 


] 
+ 


tial 10U% 





® 

Church Used for Hospital 

Three officers of the Red Cross of Independ- 
ence (Kans.) are members of the Independence 
Rotary Club. One of them is the pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church. During the influenza epi- 
demic these three Rotarians decided to use the 
church as an emergency hospital. It was divided 
into three wards, one for men, one for women, 
and one for children, and continued in good 
service for about a month. Floyd Poe is the 
pastor of the church. 





® 


Rescue Home Thanksgiving Fund 


The Rotary Club of El Paso, Texas, raised 
$34.40 among its membership and turned it 
over to the Rescue Home for Thanksgiving din- 
ners. 


® 


Hospital Room Outfitted 


The Rotary Club of Sheboygan, Mich., has re- 
cently outfitted a room in the Saint Nicholas 
Hospital at an expense of about $400.00, making 
it one of the nicest rooms in the hospital. The 
club has also adopted five fatherless French chil- 
aren. 





® 


League of Nations Conventions 


During the month of February there will be 
seven congresses in the United States held under 
the auspices of the League to Enforce Peace, 
the purpose of the meetings being to bring before 
the public the arguments in favor of the organ- 
ization of a league of nations. Former President 
of the United States William H. Taft will speak 
at each. The Atlantic Congress will be held at 
New York (N. Y.), February 4 and 5; the New 
England Congress at Boston (Mass.), February 
7 and 8; the Great Lakes Congress at Chicago 
Iil.), February 10 and 11; the Northwest Con- 
gress at Minneapolis (Minn.), February 12 and 
13; the Pacific Coast Congress at San Francisco 
Calif.), February 19 and 20; the Mid Continent 
Congress at Kansas City (Missouri), February 
24 and 25; and the Southern Congress at Atlanta 
Georgia), February 27 and 28. 

® 


Food Value of Fish 


Some simple facts about the food value of fish 
are given in the Butchers Advocate by H. F. 
Taylor, a scientist of the Bureau of Fisheries. 
“ound for pound, he says, there are nearly, if not 
quite, as much protein in fish meat as in beefsteak, 
and fish could be substituted for all other kinds of 
oh “6. day in the year without ill effects. 

ly lsh, like shad, herring, and eels, are espe- 











y nt tritious, affording a large quantity of fat 
“Weil as protein. Fish roe contains more protein 
"an Deel, with some fat. Fish meat is quite as 
~‘Sly digested as other meat, and is a suitable 
“m Of protein for sedentary workers. Practically 
“ry Ssh taken from pure water is fit to eat, the 
a y odjection to some varieties being toughness 
‘nd coarse texture, which can be remedied by 
proper cooking. Sharks, for instance, furnish an 
“uncance of wholesome meat of good flavor— 


there . ~ 
hark nothing against them except they are 
Marks 
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There is no reason on earth why you should 
not live to be 85 or 90 years old or older, barring 
accident. 

Men and women die too young because they are 
too careless, too lazy, too unthinking to do for 
their bodies what they would do for a cheap 
piece of machinery. 

You don’t wait for a machine to break down 
before giving it attention. You see that it is 
inspected regularly to prevent its breaking down. 
You do this because a piece of machinery costs 
money and to let it break down will cost you 
money. Yet you allow your most wonderful 
piece of machinery—your body—to deteriorate 
through neglect, you wait till it breaks down be- 
fore going to a doctor, and then it is frequently 
too late. Yet your body is the only machine money 
cannot replace. 

Body _ inspection 
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Do You Know ? 
Yet You Should— 


Bureau of Analysis has made over 75,000 exam- 
inations. Among its subscribers are the biggest 
men in finance, banking, industries, railroads, 
commercial business, lawyers, preachers, doctors, 
etc. These men, big thinkers and big doers, 
realize the value of 100 per cent efficiency and 
take this service to keep themselves in vigorous 
health at all times. Yet the life of these big 
men is not a bit more precious to them or their 
dear ones than your life is to you and your 
family. 

This service is performed by the National Bu- 
reau of Analysis for a small fee of $i2 a year, 
low enough for anyone. There is NO OTHER 
EXPENSE, even the containers, which are sent 
to you regularly every 90 days, come self-ad- 
dressed and stamped for return to us. It doesn’t 


take four minutes of your time a year to know 
what the condition of 





should be had period- 
ically. That’s the only 
way you can expect 
to keep it one hun- 
dred per cent efficient. 


What He Says: 


You Know This 


Man—Read What fapany bearing his 


your kidneys is and 
what to do to keep 
healthy. The service 
is perfectly confiden- 
gee = oo sre tial. The findings of 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR., 
head of the great Chew- 


the Bureau are a sa- 


The condition of “You have made it easy for the busy man to do what : 
the human body is he should do. Time consumed not over four minutes cred confidence  be- 
per year; cost only the price of a small box of good tween yourself and 


reflected by the condi- 





benefits—the possible 


lengthening of your cli 








tion of the kidneys, cana hve by many years. You should have every the Bureau. You can 
through which every thinking man using your Bureau, and you will if their subscribe for this 
drop of blood in your ae canned ee yee for their’ physiees gent a0 fos service, mo matter 
body passes every eR ae de where you live, as the 
seven minutes. The mail service is ren- 


analysis of your urine by chemical and micro- 
scopic examination gives you a true report of the 
condition of your kidneys. The doctor can sound 
your lungs and listen to your heart but he cannot 
sound your kidneys nor listen to your liver. You 
should have a urine analysis at least once every 
ninety days. 

This is the service rendered by the National Bu- 
reau of Analysis. It is a service of such tremen- 
dous value that the small annual fee charged by the 
Bureau for its quarterly examinations is not even 
what you would have to pay a good doctor to 
prescribe for you once. The Bureau does more 
than analyze the urine specimen. Our reports 
recommend a diet by which you may regain 
a normal condition. These recommendations will 
halt most evil tendencies in your system and keep 
you healthy. The work of the Bureau is for 
health assurance, or better still, disease preven- 
tion, 

Today the spread of diabetes, Bright’s disease 
and other wasting diseases is growing rapidly. 
Men apparently in the best of health are stricken 
over night and die between two suns. And all 
these deaths, this suffering, this disease, are un- 
necessary. They can be prevented if taken in time. 

During the eight years of service the National 
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-———— USE THIS COUPON ———— 


dered entirely by mail. 

If you wish to start in AT ONCE mail the coupon 
below and by return mail a container will be sent to you, 
If you want to know more about the great work of this 


organization we will gladly send you fullest particulars. 
No one can afford to be without this service, man of 
woman. We do not hesitate to say that this service can 
save you hundreds of dollars in doctors’ bills in due time. 


Write today, with or without subscription 


FRANK G. SOULE, Rotarian, Pres. 
1920-3 Republic Bldg., 209 S. State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

You may enter my name as a sub- 
scriber for your Life Lengthening 
Service for one year You are to 
make a chemical and microscopical ex- 
amination every ninety days during the 
year of my subscription and render 
report on same. Each report is to show comparison 
with previous reports and be accompanied by copy- 
righted Key and Helpful Suggestions. You are to 
keep all information reported to me strictly con- 

fidential. Annual fee, $12.00. 





OGG: ncnese . eee . ee ee 
Address 


City and State . 
R4-Feb 
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Tom Thumb Carburetors are made to fit 
practically every automobile and truck 
manufactured, and will give equal serv- 
ice to each— 

First, by giving more power; 

Second, by giving greater mileage, and 
Third, by giving greater ease in handling. 
In fact, there is such a wide difference be- 
tween Tom Thumb and all other carbu- 
retors that you can thoroughly appre- 
ciate the Tom Thumb only by giving it a 
trial. This you can do under our “Money 
back if not satisfied” guarantee. 


Write for further particulars. 


An excellent proposition'for'dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The National Equipment Co. 


E. G. Atkins, Sec., Rotarian 


123 So. Racine Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bringing in the Money 
(Continued from page 54) 


these volunteer subscribers were then publisht in 
the newspapers. So much for the general plan. 


Honor Day Plan Succeeds 


The chief publicity feature was as follows: 
On the morning of Friday, September 20th (the 
committee is forced to start its loan a week 
earlier and close one week earlier than is done on 
the mainland, because of the time it takes for 
mail to travel back and forth to San Francisco) 
with the co-operation of the commanding general 
it was arranged to have three aeroplanes from 
the station just outside the city make an attack 
on Honolulu at nine o'clock in the morning. 


At a quarter before nine the fire department 
drove thru the city with sirens blowing—the 
warning of an aerial attack. At nine o’clock all 
the whistles in the city and in the harbor were 
blowing for the “barrage.” 

As soon as the planes were over the city, two 
three-inch guns commenced firing from the busi- 
ness district; Japanese bombs were sent up from 
the top of one of the tallest buildings, the bombs 
bursting two or three hundred feet in the air and 
releasing hundreds of flags, balloons, and colored 
parachutes. The planes had been supplied with 
special editions of the local papers calling upon 
the people to rush to bomb-proof quarters—the 
banks and the trust companies—and _ subscribe 
for bonds. 





As a direct result of this campaign more than 
three thousand people subscribed voluntarily 
during the first two days. After the two “Honor 
Days,” thirty-one teams of men, comprising over 
three hundred solicitors, scoured the city securing 
applications from those who had not voluntarily 
subscribed. 

This campaign in Hawaii is an excellent example 
of the patriotic American spirit which permeates 
the Territory. The quota for the Islands was 
$6,650,000 and the central committee had grave 
doubts whether it would be able to raise its 
quota. There are no war industries and an enor- 
mous amount of money has been constantly ex- 
pended for patriotic purposes. However, not- 
withstanding the enormous expenditure and an 
income considerably less than in peace times, the 
Territory went “over the top” in six days’ time 
with 25,039 subscribers and a total of $8,062,650 
—after allocating half a million dollars to an- 
other U. S. city which had been handicapt in its 
own campaign and was falling short of its quota. 


Volunteer Plan Popular 


The two “Honor Days” set aside by Honolulu 
is a phase of the “volunteer plan’—the plan 
which has proved successful in a large number 
of communities. It might well be called the 
“Rotary Plan,” since it is reported on good au- 
thority that the scheme was conceived by a mem- 
ber of a Rotary club and first put across largely 
thru the efforts of a local Rotary club during 
the Third Liberty Loan campaign. Statistics 
show that the average-size city using this plan 
has about seventy thousand population. How- 
ever, it has proved successful in cities as small 
as 10,000 and as large as 100,000. Its three 
general features are: 

First—Preliminary organization work; 

Second—Educational or publicity campaign; 

Third—The actual securing of the volunteer 
subscriptions. 


Briefly, the general outline of the plan con- 
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GIEALLEN | 
RADIATOR COVER 











The demand for ALLEN RADIATOR 
COVERS is constantly increasing because 
this cover is the only positive protection 
from freezing. Handsomely designed and 
finished. Made of fabric leather with 
moleskin back. 


ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 
16 W. 61st St., New York 


2007 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


SAur-on 
EYESLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


HY not make sure of 

getting what you want 
in glasses —highest quality 
and correct style, at the right 
price—by insisting on Shur-ons: 
Look for the name Shur-on ot 
Shelltex in the mounting. 


Shelltex Temples 


oe —the “bows” or side guards of 
Rotarians” spectacles —may be applied to 


either rimless or Shelltex-rimmed 
Shur-ons. Famous for their light 
weight and comfort. Ask your 
a. 


Shur-on goods made only by : 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS ‘ 0 
257 Andrew St., Rochester, N. % 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on “38 
glasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 












Lincoln and Herndon 


By Joseph Fort Newton 
An illuminating account of the oy 
emancipator. Reduced price, »-:\" 
delivered. 


THE TORCH PRESS Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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sists in first securing a list of all the subscribers 
1“ previous loans and the establishing of a quota 
for each one. If such lists are not available thru 
failure to keep records, the tax returns are re- 
ferred or, as was the case in some cities, the 

sts of gas and light consumers are secured and 
sed as a master list from which to work. 

The quotas are establisht by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose and are based upon the 
earning power and net worth of the individual. 
These committees are usually composed of bank- 


er 
for this responsible work. 


System of Allotment 


ta 
LV, 








; or other prominent citizens carefully chosen 


The names of all individuals and corporations | 
whose quotas can be determined on a basis of | 


income and credit are checkt over. 
where income alone is considered tables can 


S readily be compiled showing the different quotas. 


In instances | 


These tables are then given the widest publicity | 


so that each one knows exactly what amount he 
is expected to give during the time set aside in 
which to volunteer. 

income is as follows: 


Wages Per Week Bonds 
$860 to $13.50, 2. css00netatan oes sich $ 50.00 
49) to 25.50.:2. «os bates eee eee 100.00 
25.50 to ° 35:50: «isk wieeateiens «+ aa eta 150.00 
35.50 to 45.5005 cnteowaes= + aoe nee 200.00 
4550 to 50,00. .«-..:aauinege 4 enw aes 250.00 
$0.00 to 75.00....... 15% total yearly earnings 
75.00 to 100.00....... 20% total yearly earnings 


It takes much intensive work on the part of 
such committees preliminary to the openings of 
the campaign. There are many individual prob- 
lems which have to be settled and wherever pos- 
sible these are taken up immediately with the 
ndividual and disposed of at once so far as 
possible, 

For instance, the executive committee may de- 
cide that to raise the quota which has been allot- 
ted its community, it is necessary to establish 
3 per cent of the total tax valuation as a basis 
for subscriptions, omitting, of course, local rail- 
roads, public utilities, and taxable church prop- 
erties. 

Then begin to crop up the cases which need 
attention. It is found that a tax payer, while 
making a return on perhaps $25,000 worth of 
property, may owe $10,000 on it, in which case 
3 per cent on the $25,000 would obviously be 
unfair. A man may return $1,000 taxable prop- 
erty and own $50,000 worth of non-taxables. Also 
“4 are the tax dodgers who have to be reckoned 
wit 

To take care of the individual cases local quota 
committees or “equalization committees,” as they 
are sometimes called, are appointed in each ward, 
or in the townships and towns. It is their duty 


‘0 establish a fair quota for each individual sub- 
Scriber 


Subscriptions in Only One Place 
: After the individual quotas have been estab- 


An average table based on | 





ee ° > 
the next step is the securing of as much | 


Publicity as possible in order to educate the gen- 
“ra public as to just what is expected of it on 
ie opening days of the campaign—or on the 
nteer days.” The quota table for those 

mes is given wide publicity so that each 

ws how many bonds he is expected to 
Much space is given detailing the method that 
ed by the people in making their vol- 
scriptions. 
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In some cities, a promi- ' 
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during the latter half of 1917 and the first six months of 1918 
is told complete in the 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS: NINTH ANNUAL ROTARY CONVENTION 


A permanently bound volume containing over 600 pages of 
Rotary literature — educational patriotic — inspiring ! 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF ROTARY PROGRESS 


Some of the Contents: Proceedings of each day’s session, including memorable 
* addresses by President 1917-18) E. Leslie Pidgeor 
Frank L. Mulholland, Ass’t Sec’y of Agriculture Clarence Ousley, Governor William I 
Harding of Iowa, soneior General Hugh Guthrie of Canada, Dean Donald A. MacRae of 
Dalhousie University, Canad 
Complete lists of Rotary club delegates and alter: tes; proceeding 
Secretaries; committee reports; convention resolutic 








Reports of Special i ails Rotary ia 
the Chamber of Commerce; Universal Military 
Training; The Employee and the Rotary Em 
ployer; Work Among Boys; War Chests Rotary 
Club Programs by the Year Che Rotary Emt lem ae 
Subdividing Classifications; * Propos sed New “Con: pian ae find 
stitution for Rotary abe 

Reports 

A limited edition has been printed; requests 
filled in the order of their receipt. 


Iternational Association of Rotary Clubs, 
910 S. een Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


of the Vocational Sections. Name 
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THE BEST TAPS 
IN THE WORLD 


are made in Toledo 


Toledo Tap & Die Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


R, L. ELLERY, President, Rotarian 








TAPS 


PRECISION 






























IS YOUR|HAIR WORTH TWO DOLLARS? 
Then use HAR-ZON-TITE. 


ARE YOU LOSING IT? 1S IT LIFELESS? 
Use HAR-ZON-TITE and save it. 


HAVE YOU ANY DANDRUFF? 


Eradicate it immediately by the 
HAR-ZON-TITE treatment. 


HAR-ZON-TITE is radically different from anything 


else It has been used with remarkable success in a 
Physician’s practice since 1903 and is really a won 
derful preparation which will produce almost immediate 
resylts Hence we sell it with an absolute guarantee of 
money back unless it gives perfect satisfaction, and we 
know no stronger method of expressing our absolute faith 


in HAR-ZON-TITE. 


Delivered to you prepaid for two dollars. In ordering 
mention name of your Druggist and whether Rotarian 
or not 


If you are skeptical send card for convincing copy- 
iT 


righted booklet ‘‘Five Minutes of Hair Sense.” It is 
unique, easy reading and gives you valuable information. 
Still, why waste time when you can try HAR-ZON.TITE 


at our risk? 


he PED EautiioM 170 Summer Street 
ULpereeitiie §=BOSTON, MASS. 
Dr F. 


B. Carleton, Rotarian 





“To KEEP THEM BOTH EXACTLY RIGHT, 





Treat HAIR AND Scacp with HAR“ZON‘TITE '§ 











Here’s What All 
Live Druggists Use! 


Myer’s Patent Tin Boxes—‘“ The Label Sticks— 
It’s Part of the Box’’—the ointment boxes that 
save time, trouble and money. Easier, quicker 
and safer to handle; sell your goods more readily; 
look neater; please customers more. Made in 
4 oz. to 16 oz. sizes. Gilt, Lacquered or Plain. 
Sold by all Wholesale Drug and Sundry Houses. 
Ask for them! Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
Rotarlan John H. Booth, President 
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Bank® 
THE ROTARIAN 


OHIO - TUEC 


| The United Electric 


The Material Of A Million Uses 


Waste Baskets, clothes hampers, tote boxes, 
roving cans, trucks, suit and sample cases, 
trunks, cap visors, shoehorns—the list seems 
endless—all made of VUL-COT Fibre. 


VUL-COT Fibre 


(A higher development of Vulcanized Cotton Fibre ) 


is used extensively for machine parts and for 
insulation. It can be cut, tapped, threaded, 
sawed, drilled and turned to an accuracy of 
5/1000 of an inch. 


VUL-COT FIBRE is hard, tough, long 
wearing and economical. Sold in sheets, rods, 
tubes, and bars, or machined to specifications. 


Samples and full particulars upon request. 
Write today. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
524 Equitable Bldg. 


Wilmington, Delaware 











Any Retailer 


can multip'y his profits by ad- 
ding to his regular line’the 
agency for the high-grade 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


One dealer sold 1100 in 
one year. 


Write for our interesting 
proposition 


Co. Canton, Chio 












It Not 
Only Sweeps | 


—It Cleans | 








nent hotel is “commandeered”—or, where , 
city is so fortunate as to have a Coliseum, this 
is utilized. Here the subscriptions are yolyy. 
tarily made. Booths are installed, one for each 
letter of the alphabet, and the lists of prospects 
divided alphabetically. : 


In one city which followed this particular 
phase of the volunteer plan, a committee of four 
and a stenographer were assigned to each booth 
One man had charge of the list of names for jis 
booth and the other three acted as salesmen 
accepting the subscriptions over the counter. 

For instance, when John Brown appeared he 
was met at the door by a member of the “Com. 
mittee on Information” and referred to booth 
“B,” where he applied, giving his name. The col. 
lector in charge of the list advised him of th 
amount of the allotment for which he was e. 
pected to subscribe and make an initial payment 
of at least 10 per cent of his subscription, |) 
this city all banks were closed on “volunteer day” 
and subscriptions could only be made at the 
coliseum. 


Naturally, there were many who thought their 
allotments were too high. A committee had been 
appointed which was in continuous session, and 
which past upon all these cases. Where allot. 
ments were too high, it was the duty of this 
committee to adjust them fairly and equitably 
The salesmen at the booths were given special 
instructions not to discuss with any subscriber 
the fairness of his allotment but to refer him 
immediately to the committee or “board of ad- 
justment” as it was called. 


There are two other methods used for obtain- 
ing the subscriptions. One is the utilization of 
the precinct voting-booths which are opened on 
“volunteer day” as Liberty Loan polling places 
The other is the solicitation plan wherein each 
prospective subscriber has been notified before- 
hand (sometimes this is done by mail) as to the 
amount of his allotment and then later solicitors 
make a house-to-house canvass, not to solicit 
subscriptions but to accept volunteer purchases. 


Special Insignia for Volunteers 


Another factor of no little value in the suc: 
cessful operation of this plan is the choosing of 
a suitable button or badge which will distinguish 
the “volunteer” from the non-volunteer. A but: 
ton with a large “V” printed thereon is some: 
times used, and again they may be more explicit, 
containing phrases such as “I Am a Volunteer’ 
or “I Have My Share.” 

In one city of 14,000 population the prelim 
inary publicity featured the fact that motion 
pictures would be taken on volunteer day. Une 
of the principal hotels had been chosen as the 
polling place. The doors were opened at exactly 
11.00 a.m. Hours before that time lines 0 
people had formed before the entrances. At 
11:30 a. m.—exactly one-half hour after the doors 
were thrown open—the tellers were able i0 
nounce that over a million and a quarter had veer 
subscribed, more than $75,000 over the quota 

An unusual variation of the volunteer pla? 
came to light in a western city of approximately 
27,000 population. Here the quotas oF anes 
ments were establisht beforehand for a): pi 
pective subscribers but they were not advise¢ ® 


MM. 


to the amount expected from each one. er 
result was that the number who exceecee a 
the numl- 


allotments was considerably more than the = 
ber of those who fell below. Those who fell be 
low their establisht quotas were handled by ® 
“adjustment committee.” 

As was the case in every community, many 
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eculiar —and oftentimes amusing — incidents 
were brought to light. A mother with two sons 
in overseas service had been allotted, after some 
hesitancy on the part of the committee, a quota 
of fifty dollars. However, she appeared at head- 
quarters and voluntarily subscribed five hundred 
dollars. An aged washerwoman became offended 
when advised that she had been alloted no quota 
made an initial payment on a fifty-dollar 


and 

bond. A man having assets valued at two hun- 
dred thousand dollars subscribed only for a fifty- 
dollar bond. A little persuasion on the part of 


the “adjustment committee” increased it to a 
thousand dollars. 


Contests Among Workers 


The spirit of rivalry is injected into many 
Liberty Loan campaigns. Workers are organized 
into teams, which, in many respects, follow the 
military organization plan. The desire of each 
team to reach its quota first, acts as a stimulant 
to every loan worker to put on more steam to 
help his team win. 

One county in the state of Ohio, having a 
population of 460,000, was divided into twenty- 
six districts. Each district was to be canvassed 
by one of a like number of teams. Each district 
was designated by one letter of the alphabet and 
each team was designated by a letter correspond- 
ing to its respective district. A specific quota 
was allotted to each team. Then the districts 
were subdivided into smaller divisions, each one 
under the supervision of captains, the number of 
captains varying according to the size of the 
district. 

A printed list was given each captain contain. 
ing the name of every prospective subscriber re- 
siding in his territory, together with the address 
and the amount subscribed to the preceding loan. 

Prior to the opening of the campaign the cap- 
tains organized their groups of workers, appoint- 
ing lieutenants to assist them. 

A filled-in form letter was sent to each citizen 
advising him that he would be called upon by 
So-and-So for his subscription to the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan and in the meantime for him to think 
the matter over as to just what. amount he felt he 
would be able to subscribe. The people were 
thus prepared in advance and much time was 
saved by the solicitors not having to discuss with 
any subscriber the size of his subscription. 

The big publicity feature of the campaign was 
connected up very closely with the details of 
the canvass. 


House-to-House Canvass 


‘The county seat of this Ohio county is one 
of the large cities of the state with a population 
ot approximately 360,000. In Fountain Square 
~the center of the business district—was erected 
a large sign showing twenty-six soldiers in the 
trenches, each one with gun in hand and in the 
attitude of going “over the top.” Each soldier 
Was designated by a letter of the alphabet thus 
representing one of the twenty-six teams. The 
name of the particular section of the city or 
county comprising each of the twenty-six dis- 
tricts was designated just above each soldier. To 
‘te side of the figure of each soldier was given 
‘Ne various quotas for the respective teams; like- 
wise the percentages of collections were posted 
‘Tom time to time. In front of the sign could 
‘ways be seen a large number of people watch- 
ing the progress of the campaign and each one 
‘ooting” for his home district. 


The house-to-house canvass accomplisht by a 
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ward and precinct organization has been recom- 
mended by the Fourth Federal Reserve District 
for adoption by other cities. This recommenda- 
tion followed as a result of successful campaigns 
put on during the Third and Fourth Liberty 
Loans by one of the large cities of the Fourth 
District. This city of 200,000 population re- 
ceived two honor flags—one after the Third Loan 
and one after the Fourth Loan—for being the 
first metropolitan city to reach its quota. 

In the Fourth Loan the quota was set at 
$91,000,000, which was raised in a little less than 
four days—with a total of 90,000 subscribers. 
It was all accomplisht by intensive work on the 
part of 6,000 men workers who made a house- 
to-house canvass. Everyone was compelled to 
purchase bonds from their homes. No subscrip- 
tions could be made by citizens either at their 


places of business or at their banks. The sales- 
men carried lists made up from cards on which 
every prospective subscriber was rated. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan executive committee 
of a Florida county of about 80,000 population, 
half of which population makes up the county 
seat, hit upon the happy name of “Liberty Loan 
Legion” for their workers who were selected to 
make the house-to-house canvass. 

The first step taken by the executive commit- 
tee to form a working organization was the ap- 
pointment of all the bankers of the city and 
thruout the county as “vice-chairmen” of the 
drive. 

A carefully prepared original letter was ad- 
dresst to each banker vice-chairman inviting him 
to propose the names of twenty men connected 
in some capacity with his bank. Only those men 




















Where Woman’s Service Looms Large 


War gave woman her supreme 
and glorious opportunity to enlarge 
her field of service. She won her 
share of the laurels for patriotic 
achievement. 


With exalted aim and unflagging 
zeal she figured in practically every 
activity that made for victory and the 
relief of distress. She plied the nee- 
dles that fashioned comforts for our 
soldiers. She ministered to the 
wounded. She labored unceasingly 
in canteen work. 


She has kept the wheels of industry 
going; tilling the soil; bending over 


One Policy 
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bench and lathe. 


loaned her brains to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a host 
of capable, loyal daughters of 
find expression for 
These 
girls are privileged to play an indis- 
pensable part in the nation’s wel- 
They have in their keeping 
the myriad avenues of telephone 
communication through which the 


America still 
their ambition and _ ability. 


fa re. 


nation’s industry is guided. 


The Bell System invites enlistment 
among its ranks of loyal operators. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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My Offterdinger’s 
Special Is a 
Cigar I Deem Good 
Enough to Offer My 
Friends. 





famous brand. 


FRE 


the balance of the 











508 NINTH ST. N. W. 






FELLOW ROTARIANS 


Try Offterdinger’s Specials at My Expense 


Offterdinger’s Specials are too well known among particular cigar lovers to need a 
formal introduction, but to those who have not yet enjoyed their satisfying 
fragrance I offer the following plan for forming a closer acquaintance with this 


Smoke Ten—Form Your Opinion at My Expense 


OFFER Order a box of 50 Offterdinger’s Specials today, using your letterhead or 
enclosing your business card and | wi 
open the box and smoke ten (10) at your Jeisufe and at your pleasure. If you decide 
that they just suit your Havana Craving, mail me $3. 
or to me within ten days at my 
While my Offterdinger Specials are widely conceded the equal of cigars costi 
man who is accustomed to smoking higher priced cigars a wide range of 
tion which will meet the most fastidious and exacting requirements at prices varying with the choice. 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 


Rotary Cigar Manufacturer 


I’ve Never Failed to 
Find Rotarians Good 
Judges and Impar- 
tial Critics of Good 
Smokes. 
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will promptly forward them. You 
if they don’t suit, return 


double, we have for the 


sure to include a selec- 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Everybody Delighted 
When You Cap With 
Perfection Pull Caps 


2 Amalie: 





Milk Dealers—If you want Restaurant 
or any other trade, make a bid for it 
by telling them that you’ll use 


PERFECTION PULL CAPS 


It’s a mighty cheap and easy way to 
increase business—Perfection Pull Caps 
cost but a trifle more than troublesome 
old-fashioned Caps. 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1000 CHILDS BUILDING 
108-10 WEST 34TH STREET 


HAGERSTOWN, M. D. Dept. H 





MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 


The time is now to establish in 
business those things that create 
efficiency, promote confidence 
and are economical. 


EGRY REGISTER 
SYSTEMS 


commend themselves to your favorable 
consideration, as being entirely in 
accord with the needsof business and 
the code of success 


The 
Egry Register 
Company 


(M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 














ROTARY BANKS EVERY WHERE 


Depository for I. A. of R. C. 





You are invited to send us your terms for 
collecting items in your vicinity. 

Write for our terms for good “Rotary Brand” 
of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, SECRETARY 
Member Chicago Rotary Club 
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DANCES.S TAGS. BANQUETS 
AND ALI 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
Mc Conne}]} 
Cotillon Works 


4 











| PATENTS IN CANADA Herbert J. S. Dennison 
(Rotarian) 


Mechanical Engineer. Patent Attorney and Expert. Over 
| 20 years’ experience in Patents and Practical Engineering. 
| Star Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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were to be recommended who could render valu. 
able service in the campaign. This gaye the 
executive committee a working force of one hyp. 
dred and twenty men, exclusive of the vice. 
chairmen. 


A card index was compiled of every prospec. 
tive subscriber able to purchase five hundred 
dollars or more in bonds. After these cards were 
properly filled in with the necessary data, each 
vice-chairman then selected the cards of those 
prospective subscribers whose names were on the 
books of his own bank. 


Liberty Loan Legion at Work 


The personnel of the Liberty Loan Legion was 
as follows: First, there were the vice-chairmen 
who composed what was called the “Board of 
Strategy.” Then there were five brigadier-gen. 
erals, five adjutants, fifteen captains, fifteen liey. 
tenants, and one hundred and eighty men. The 
military titles had been conferred on the civilian 
workers to further carry out the idea of an army 
organization. “Officers” and men were divided 
into five divisions, each one composed of a briga- 
dier general, an adjutant, three captains, three 
lieutenants, and thirty-six men. 

The “Board of Strategy” and the forty-four 
men of each division formed a special soliciting 
committee. The vice-chairmen or members of 
the “Board of Strategy,” after selecting their 
cards of prospective purchasers, delivered them 
to the brigadier generals with first-hand informa- 
tion as to the bond-buying possibilities of each 
citizen. The brigadier generals in turn divided the 
cards among the other officers, who were then 
given alphabetical lists of cards which they were 
to solicit—copies of which were kept by the 
members of the “Board of Strategy.” 

The actual campaign of solicitation was divided 
into two periods. The first period was of five 
days’ duration and during this time workers com- 
prising the different divisions solicited everyone 
whose name was contained in the card index of 
prospective purchasers. At the end of the five 
days everyone whose name was contained in the 
card index as a five-hundred-dollar-or-more-pros- 
pect had been approacht. 

During the ensuing three days the brigadier 
generals sat as a Board to make a careful check 
and report on all cards distributed to them by 
the vice-chairmen. Any person not purchasing 
his pro-rata of bonds or declining to purchase 
for any reason was hailed up before the Board 
and steps taken to get such non-buyers into line. 
This follow-up had been completed by the end of 
the three days. 

Now came the second period of solicitation— 
the actual drive of the Liberty Loan Legion. All 
workers were in harness. The city had been 
divided into five large zones. At a meeting ol 
the brigadier generals there was a secret draw- 
ing of officers and zones; likewise names of the 
different divisions were drawn—American, French, 
British, Italian, and Belgian. 

Each large zone was subdivided into three 
smaller zones thus giving each brigadier general 
three small divisions within his large zone, which 
was to be canvassed by a captain, a lieutenant, 
and twelve men (three captains, three lieutenants, 
and thirty-six men had previously been appointed 
for each division). 


Each brigadier general and his adjutant directed 
the drive of their subordinate officers and the & 
tire campaign moved along smoothly without the 
least hitch anywhere. This was due 10 large 
measure to the thoro preparation given the os 

truce 


ers, largely accomplisht by a school of ins 
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held each night—one session for the workers of 
each division. Here all details connected with 
the drive and with each division’s territory were 
thoroly ‘ liscust. 


“Qne-Thousand-Dollar Club” 


The influenza epidemic which hit the United 
States about the time of the opening of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan played havoc with the care- 
fully arranged plans of many communities. In 
a large number of cities the ban was placed on 
ll large meetings at the eleventh hour. Even 
in some places the epidemic became so sefious 
that even public parades were not allowed by 
the health authorities. 

One city in the East (where the situation was 
most acute) had been allotted a quota of $6,000,- 


900 and the end of the first week of the cam- 
paign found the community with less than 
$2,000,000 raised. The idea of the “One-Thou- 
sand-Dollar Club” was then conceived. 
Theoretically, the plan was based on the 


average citizen’s desire to help “save the day” 
no matter what the emergency. Practically, the 
plan worked fine. Each citizen making a thou- 
sand-dollar subscription would help carry the loan 
‘over the top” in his city and would be eligible 
for the ‘“One-Thousand-Dollar Club.” 


\ complete list of names of members of this | 


organization was publisht in the papers from day 
to day. The printing of these lists was accom- 
panied by intensive publicity to stimulate con- 
tributions. A woman’s auxiliary division of the 
“One-Thousand-Dollar Club” was formed which 
alone netted 500 per cent more subscriptions than 
was considered possible by the chairman of the 
general committee. 

Three classes were eligible for membership in 

e “One-Thousand-Dollar Club.” First, those 
who subscribed for $1,000 or more; second, those 
who had already subscribed less than that figure, 
but who increased their subscriptions to $1,000; 
third, those who had already subscribed at least 
$1,000 to the Fourth Loan before the new plan 
was inaugurated. The final result of the drive 
in this community’ was an oversubscription of 
nearly 20 per cent. 


Ready for Fifth Loan 


As this article is being written the date has not 
yet been announced for the Victory Liberty Loan. 
However, when it does come, the United States 
will certainly find the people prepared to respond. 
The First Liberty Loan developt many surpris- 
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ing—and successful—methods which had been 
adopted in different communities for raising the 
local allotments. Likewise, each succeeding loan 
helpt not only to settle the problems which arose 
out of preceding loans but it, in turn, thru the 
aggressiveness of local loan officials, developt 
many other successful plans. 


The people are ready to respond; it ‘only re- 
mains for the local committees to tighten up 
their belts by perfecting their local organization 
so that the public is given ample opportunity to 
put the finishing touch on the greatest series of 
financial undertakings that the nations of the 
world have ever witnest. 





®- 


Leisure is one of the ncn-essential employ- 
ments in which some workmen indulge. 


To Spoil Nobody’s Fun 


I hope that I may drop no drop of bitter into 
any man’s bowl of joy. 

I hope that little children will feel that they 
can go the limit with their good spirits in my 
presence, that old men may expect no smile of 
derision from me upon their whimsicalities. 

I wish to stifle no human hope, nor to drag 
down upon the leaping-up of any human heart. 

May I find gladness in other men’s happiness, 
tho it come of idiosyncrasy; may I narrow no 
smile, nor drive back the light in any eye. May 
I sympathize with all glows, feed all fires— 
Manchester Rotary Life. 

R)— 

The man who looks upon friends as a con- 

venience will soon lose them. 
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~ for Valentines 


To the loved ones at home and 
abroad, what would be more 
welcome as a valentine than 
a bouquet of fresh fragrant 


mother, nothing can so faithfully convey 


your message of love and friendship as 


No matter where you want flowers sent just 
see, phone or write your local Rotary Florist 


and he will be pleased to take care of you. 


Associated Rotary Florists 


Send 
EK lowers 


Flowers? 


be to sweetheart, wife or 


Flowers 








Send Flowers 
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PARIS 
Leather Goods 


Made of real Leathers are just what you mer- 
chants want in stock, as the Boys coming 
hme will want Belts and Pocket-books and 
| will demand real leather. The Paris line is 
an all real leather line 

















Paris Belt & Novelty Company 


Mfrs. High Grade Leather Goods 
231-237 No. Wells St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Fred W. Reama, Rotarian 






















Your Concrete Floors 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


[APIDOLITH 


For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 
Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 
Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 
proof-in-advance. 

DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 
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ft: Endeared to hand writers in all 
Se? walks of life the world over, 
through unfailing service. 


Sold by Best Dealers. 
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L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 
New York Chicago | 
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“}-~ Snow Shoes &SKii _ 


{\ WRITE FOR PRICES gam 
USBEARL M.LAWRENCE - ROTARIAN: 


LYNN, MASS. 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman & 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
Tuesday and Rotary Round Table luncheon 
every day at this Hotel Visiting Rotarians 
always welcome, 
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Wants to See You! 
“The Famous Hofbrau” 
Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 
Quaintest Place in America 
A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 


Branch at New Haven, Conn. 
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Open Forum 


(Continued from page 70) 


propriate memorial to establish? There js no 
good reason why a memorial may not be estab. 
lisht that will serve as a real community asset 
indeed a living memorial. Nothing could he 
more useful and appropriate than a Memoria! 
Playground for the benefit of the returned o}. 
diers and sailors, as well as civilian adults ang 
children. This utility feature would also add to 
rather than detract from, the homage to the 
dead. 


The plan could have a wide range of dey elop- 
ment, depending upon local conditions. To the 
writer’s mind an ideal arrangement would be the 
establishment of a complete recreation plant for 
the use of people of all ages, and including q 
children’s playground, athletic field, swimming 
pool, and community house. The entire ground 
might be enclosed by an attractive fence or 
hedge and beautified by the landscape architect 
with flowers, shrubs and trees. The plan would 
not be complete without an appropriate gateway 
with tablet. 

Small communities may readily adapt their 
plans to meet local conditions. In all cases pro- 
vision should be made for permanent maintenance 
and supervision of grounds and buildings. In 
many cases, no doubt, the cooperation of local 
park authorities might be secured in obtaining 
the greatest benefits and pleasure from this 
Memorial Playground. 

It is needless to extol the merits of community 
recreation centers. The physical, social, and civic 
needs of all communities are now well known, 
and during the present period of reconstruction 
it is especially necessary that these community 
needs be met. America has been known as the 
“Melting Pot”, but unfortunately the fusion of 
all our divergent elements and nationalities has 
not been as complete as might be wisht. These 
centers would be, therefore, an invaluable factor 
in the problems of Americanization and will pay 
large community dividends. 

—0O. W. Douglas, Anderson, Indiana 


® 


Plea for One Simple Creed 


HERE never has been a time since the dawn 
: ier the Christian era when the hearts and 
thoughts of men have been as pliable as now 
Our community work and the struggles of the 
last four horrible years have drawn us clos 
together in harmony, self-sacrifice and service 
Millions of men of al! races, colors and creeds 
have fought and bled and died side by side tor 
the great cause of liberty, justice, humanity, 20¢ 
peace, with no thought of these differences 





Our whole Christian faith and present civiliza- 
tion was founded on one cross borne by 
lowly Nazarene—Jesus—nineten hundred years 


ago. Each brave soldier who fought and «ec 
in fearful mental and physical agony during ‘ 
war just finisht has truly borne his cross in te 
same cause. Is it to be in vain? 

Much bitter strife and many cruel, un) 
wars have been caused thru religious difierences 
of creed and doctrine. Now that our rulers 40° 
the strong men of the nations are about to ™ 
in conference to arrange a lasting peace 
not a fitting time for the leaders of our churct 


to gather around a peace table and, with ( "9 
Bible, iron out their differences, bringing '0'" 
a simple creed acceptable to all. If they ”™ 
meet and exercise that charity towards ant 
selves which they profess to admire in ott» 
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e will prevail and the task will 


the Golden Rul 
be an easy one. 


The need is great, as is shown by the numerous 
religious sects ‘of to-day, all broken away from 
the parent bodies, proving discontent and dis- 


atisfact ion, and only rendering the situation more 


difficul 

} No body of men are better fitted to call upon 
ches for action than Rotarians, whose 
motto is “SERVICE” and principle “SINcERITY.” 

Will you help to bring about this greater peace. 
C. Martin, Rotary Club of Hamilton, 


albie 


the chur 


—(7€0 
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a 
Easing Up a Bit 

66 F profanity will help win the war, I’m for 

l', ” declared a noted American preacher in 
the thick of the cussword barrage about Chateau- 
Thierry last summer. Reinforced by that expert 
clerical opinion, all the doughboys within hearing 
proceeded to trace more accurately and vocif- 
erously than ever before the alleged ancestry of 
the ex-Kaiser. 

They kept it up, to be exact, right thru the 
forenoon of the 11th of November. And the 
chaplains who overheard them simply smiled be- 
nignantly—when they did not join in themselves. 

But the war may now safely be declared won. 
It will be the job of the historians of the future 
to decide what part the concentrated cussing of 
the 22 Allied nations played in the winning of 
it. It is our job, now, to take a little thought 
of preparing ourselves for our more or less distant 
return to English-speaking civilization. 

Whatever else may be said of it, no one can 
call The Stars and Stripes a prude or a stickler 

old maid diction on the part of fighting men. 
But The Stars and Stripes shudders to think of 
Dad being affectionately addrest as “You —— 
!” by his beloved son 
home from the war. Or of the dire consequences 
{ Little Brother should attempt to repeat. lisp- 
ingly his Hero’s animadversions on the subject 
of Army slum. 





pee 








What do you say that we all, including the 
stall of The Stars and Stripes, try to ease up a 
How about cutting down our profanity 
utput at the rate of one damn a day?— 
Reprinted from “The Stars and Stripes.” 
® 





Labor’s Place in World 


Oe of the biggest and best results of this 
war has been the impression indelibly made 
upon all the world of the fact of the equality, 
emocracy and brotherhood of the human race. 


The coming together on an equal footing of 
and races under o one national banner—the glorious 
Stars and Stripes—has been the most wonderful 
‘evelation of the common brotherhood of man 
: all history; and the spirit that permeated the 
American urmy has been the marvel of all the 
ions. The whole thing has awakened us to 
“ur power and ability; has surprised us and 
‘stounded our enemies; and stood us at the 
“4d and front of the nations of the world—re- 
‘pected, admired and loved. 

Now, 1 how are we going to accept this position 
“tienyy hip? How are we going to deserve it? 
© We to revert to the old class lines that existed 
var? Are we going to damn foreigners, 


turn r 
up our noses at the ignorant, establish ex- 


elore the 
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Low'@ic!: Hauling 
MOTOR TRUCK represents an investment in haul- 


ing equipment. The truck that does the work year 
in and year out at the lowest cost proves to be the best investment. 
Ask any owner of an international Motor Truck and he will tell you 
the International cuts the cost of hauling down to the lowest practical point. 
International first cost is low because of quantity production. Quality is 
maintained at a high standard because every important part of the truck is 
manufactured and each truck is assembled in one great factory under centralized 
supervision. Every lot of material of every kind is subjected to the most rigid 
tests, and unless it passes those tests it is discarded. No inferior material or 
workmanship gets into 


International Motor Trucks 


These things are done because the International Harvester organization is build- 
ing not alone for the present but for the future. Some day you will buy a motor 
truck. If you are the kind of a man who is not satisfied with anything but the 
most economical truck for hauling and pic work, drop usa line. The more 
you know about motor trucks, the quicker we can convince you that the Inter- 
national is a mighty good truck to own. There is a style and size to meet almost 


every hauling requirement. 
International Harvester Company of America Chicago USA 


(Incorporated 













































| Absolute— 
AVE bsolute 


We are the only’ granite 
quarry owners and manufac 
turers who sell at retail and 
have a Mail Order Department 
devoted to granite memorials. 

We save you one-third by ship- 
ping direct from quarry to you, 
saving for you the middlemen 
charges and yard-storage ex- 
senses, Our Motto, Classic Work, 
Large Volume Small Profits. 

We ship to any place in U 
S. A. and erect Memorial com- 
plete on family lot 

We are Pioneers in the gran- 
ite industry of this country 

We have built our business on 


Absolute Hair Cloth 


highest type of hair 


none other 


There is 


second place. 


Hair Cloth— 


manufactured in this country; 


enough to it to even take 


Vt., 


a rock—the world-famous Barre, 


Granite, 


known 


as 


the 


‘Rock Everlasting,’’ 


more endur- 


adapt 
an ¢ 


Let 


for 1 





Desig 





in the stone. 


SAVE 


ing than marble and equally 


able to sculptural effects. 


Our Artist will prepare you 
wiginal design in Water 
Colors free of charge. 


us carve your own ideas 
Buy from us and 
—money and time. Sen 
919 catalog. 


The National Memorial Art Co. 


ners and Mfrs. of Classic 


Monuments and Mausoleums 
Chi 


cago Office and Studio 
29 S. La Salle St 
































OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
OF KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


The Complete Story of the Wonderful 
1918 Rotary Convention 


OVER 500 PAGES. PRICE, $2.00 
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Absolute Hair Cloth will give 
your customers perfect satis- 
faction, and as satisfied cus- 
tomers are your best adver- 
tisement, why not insist on 
the clothing manufacturers 
using Absolute Hair Cloth? 


GEO. S. COX & BRO., Inc. 
Cambria & Ormes Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 














CANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 
FETHERSTONHAUGH and COMPANY 


Patent Solicitors, the old established firm. Ottawa office 5 
Elgin Street, Practice before the Patent Office and Courts 


Russel S. Smart, Resident Member of Ottawa Rotary Club 
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These Are Rotary Hotels 


When you register place an R pr your name thus 





ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





Most Modern Hotel 


in Southern Florida, 
absolutely fire-proof, and 
every room steam heated. 


The eee Hotel of Delightful 


Miami, Florida— 


land of perpetual Summer. The Rotary Club meets on the 
South Veranda every Thursday—visiting Rotari ns Welcome 


| ¥- N. Urmey, Rotarian, President 














Bet Mich. 


Occidental Hotel 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Mgr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Hotel Reeves 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 
Rotarians Welcome. 











| Denver, Colorado 


_ Savoy Hotel 





N Mowry, Rotariar as. Adams 
Man ger resident 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians will please make themselves known 








Newport News, Va. 


Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 
Visiting Rolarians Welcome. 


12:16. 








Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


A. G. PULVER, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


12:16. 








Providence, R. I. 


The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS _ The Home of Simplicity, Refine- 
COURTESY ment and Comfort for the Traveler SERV aH 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 








Racine, Wis. 


Hotel Racine 


EUROPEAN 
8. ADRION, Manager 
Rotary als Luncheons held here Wednesdays. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 











Joliet, Il. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Megr., 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 


Rotarian 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








Lansing, Michigan 


Hotel Kerns 


W. G. Kerns, Proqrietor, Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Fridays at 12 


ill Rotarians W elcome 








Lexington, Ky. 


Hotel Phoenix 


JOHN G. CRAMER, Sec., Rotarian 
lub Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


Rotary ( 











Spokane, Wash. 


Davenport Hotel 


L. M. DAVENPORT, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Lundheons held here Thursdays, 12:00. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








~ o—— 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 





a 








Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Lunc che eon Thursdays, 12:80. 
Visiting Re tarians W elcome. 

oO. W. EVERETT, Manager 








Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


FRANK S. HIGHT, President, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“Che Windsor” 


. oa SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 











Wilmington, Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST S. TAITE, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdiys, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcorve. 




































clusive neighborhoods, perpetuate slum sect; 
and maintain the chasm between capita} 
labor? 


Do we want Bolshevism to break loose her 

If we don’t, then let us be forearmed by do} 
the reasonable, sensible thing—the only thing 
avoid it. 


During the war we had a very high opinion 
labor. We put labor on a pedestal—and yj 
so. 


We learned that the lowliest of the toilers y 
absolutely essential to the winning of the , 
We cheered on the shipbuilders, the munitj 
workers, the coal miners, even the wharfrats, g 
told them they were as great patriots as the m 
on the firing line. 1 

It seems to me that it will be the acme 
wisdom for the manufacturers and other busing 
men of this country—all employers of laborm 
continue to regard labor just as we have regards 
it thru the perilous period of the war, as ah 
lutely essential to civilization, as the first esse 
tial in fact. 

I know a great deal about your troubles with 
labor, I know something of seemingly excess 
demands, but there is a great big principle j 
volved in the fight of labor for a place in ¢ 
sun and we’ve got to recognize this principle j 
peace as well as in war and concede, without 
contest or bitterness, labor’s full share in it 
produce if we are to avoid more war and fina 
cial, industrial and social chaos. 


I hope that we in the United States are going 
to follow up our great success in the war, 
purpose of which was to establish justice and 
human freedom thruout the world, by establig 
ing here a degree of industrial and social freedom 
that will make the war worth while. 


I am optimistic as to the future. There i 
nothing to fear in this country, except stupidity 
and selfishness. 

It is a great period in which to be living, and 
the greatest times of all are just ahead, 
grandest of opportunities are opening up, brough 
about by the war, and that is one reason why 
feel more or less satisfied that we have mad 
the great sacrifices we have. 


The loss of life, hardships, the money lost 
will be compensated for if higher ideals and mon 
universal justice are establisht permanently i 
the world. 


—Theodore S. Fettinger in an address befo 
the Rotary Club of Elizabeth, N. J. 











The Victory 
OW Peace again in shining wings 
A bleeding world enfolds; 
And Liberty in every land 
Her gracious scepter holds. 









Grave duties freight the passing hour 
For those who wield directing power 
The duty ours, in sober thought, 
To hold the gift—so dearly bought— 
So men shall not have died in vain 
Freedom for a world to gain. 
The victory won by blood and tears 
Must live and shine thru all the years—~ 
A vital triumph for the right. 
To win is only half the fight. 
—Clyde Beecher Johnson, Rotary Club 
of Charleston, W. Va. 
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